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General Vandegrift ...No More Marines? 
(See National Week) 














Maybe you need an idea 50 YEARS OLD 


\ young man from Pittsburgh called, one day, on 
Matthew Griswold, Sr., president of The Griswold 
Manufacturing Company in Erie. Pa. He had a 
teakettle with him. 

Mr. Griswold’s concern had made teakettles 
for years and years but he had never seen one 
like this. It was aluminum! The time, you see, was 
the early “90s. Aluminum was a curiosity. 

The teakettle was light... real light! Bright, 
too. And would “sing in a jiffy”. the young man 
said, because aluminum heats so fast. 

llow soon could 2.000) be delivered? That 
sounded like an order. [t was...one of the first 
orders ever received by the young man’s company, 
which later became Aluminum Company of 


(America. (Soon Griswolds were making aluminum 


ALCOA First in ALUMINUM | 


teakettles for themselves, which suited us just fine.) 

That order was obtained by showing that 
aluminum would make a better product that 
more people would buy. 

Shades of that old teakettle! It brewed an idea 
we've never foreotten. Here we are in 1946 doing 
what we did when we started . . . only now it’s 
called) Engineering Service. Our long years of 
experience in giving expert) suggestions to all 
kinds of aluminum users, small and large, has 
given Aleoa an accrual of aluminum know-how 

.and CARE-HOW ... that can’t be equaled. 

But it can be used profitably... by any Alcoa 
Aluminum user, ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Sales offices in leading cities, 
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HAT’S THE SIGN that faced 
our ancestors as they started 
west on dirt roads. Once in the rut, 
they couldn’t turn out or turn back. 


A U. S. government spokesman 
has just said ‘“This year we lay the 
foundation of our economic struc- 
ture which will have to serve for 
generations.” Select your rut with 
care; you'll be in it for 500 years. 


Do you like the looks of the rut? 
—pressure groups dictating to 
government . . . extension of the 
vicious philosophy of the lazy that 
the world owes them a living... 
the familiar cry of ‘“‘emergency” to 


excuse growth of government 


& 


SWASEY _ 


\ Machine Tools 


Cleveland 


“Select your rut with care; you'll be in it for 500 miles” 


power and loss of your liberty... 
fantastic government spending 
which throttles jobs for everyone 
but bureaucrats . . . spread of the 
very thing here which we have 


been fighting abroad... 


There’s another road up which 
America has traveled to the highest 
standard of living in the world. It 
was worn by hard work, thrift, 
government of the people instead 
of pressure groups; it was made by 
honest men who know people 


must earn what they get. 


“Select your rut with care; 
you'll be in it for 500 miles.” 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Strike effects. Felt throughout the na- 
tion were these effects of the railroad 
strike: Public transportation by air, land 
and sea was put under Government con- 
trol, with priorities and shipping permits 
invoked to insure right of way for food, 
fuel, medicines and essential traveling. The 
Post Office ordered an embargo on all mail 
other than letters and air mail under 16 
ounces. Local mail is not affected. Many 
cities laid plans to cope with emer- 
gency food and health conditions if they 
developed, and in some areas extra police 
details were assigned to patrol railway sta- 
tions and yards, bus depots, food markets, 
freight piers and other danger spots. 


Demobilization. Point system for dis- 
charge of marines will end August 1. 
Marine Corps Headquarters said points for 
male personnel will drop to 22 on July 1, 
and to 20 on July 15. Thirty months’ active 
service also will establish discharge eligi- 
bility beginning July 1. On August 1 the 
service requirement will be cut to 24 
months and all fathers with two or more 
children will qualify for separation. 
Latest demobilization counts were: 
Army, 7,250,000; Coast Guard, 137,607; 
Marine Corps, 346,219; Navy, 2,387,252. 


Housing. Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Act was signed by the President. The law 
is designed to provide 2,700,000 dwellings 
during 1946 and 1947. It continues until 
Dec. 31, 1947, wartime priorities and al- 
locations authority for building materials. 


Postal workers. All postal workers will 
benefit by a new wage boost. Under a bill 


The March of the News 





signed by the President, fourth-class post- 
masters receive a 20 per cent raise, part- 
time workers get 20 cents more per hour, 
all other postal workers $400 more a year. 


Wheat. Action was taken to reserve part 
of the 1946 wheat crop for famine relief. 
Department of Agriculture announced that 
one half of the milling wheat bought by 
millers and other processors must be set 
aside for the Government. Ceiling prices 
will be paid for all set-aside wheat the 
Government takes. Also announced was 
an increase in the production of flour for 
domestic consumption starting in July. 


Plumbing fixtures. Priority assistance 
was extended to makers of certain plumb- 
ing fixtures. CPA offered priority ratings in 
securing equipment and supplies to manu- 
facturers of residential-design bathtubs, 
lavatories, laundry trays, sinks, shower 
stalls, water closets. Ratings will not apply 
to metal faucets, exposed nickel-plated 
and chrome supply pipes and the like. 


Shipping. Maritime Commission desig- 
nated 82 foreign trade routes as essential to 
postwar commerce. At least 400 modern 
passenger and cargo vessels will be re- 
quired to serve the routes, extending to 
every part of the world. 


Butter. Tentative estimates of butter 
production show June supplies about equal 
to those of May, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment said. The armed forces will continue 
to get every fifth pound of butter, leaving 
approximately 90,000,000 pounds for civil- 
ians during June. 


MEETING STRIKE’S CHALLENGE 


President’s Call to Rail Men to Serve Country ... Page 59 





U. S. OBJECTIVES IN THE PEACE 


Senator Connally’s Address on Policies .. . 


Page 61 
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of savings in 
systems — 


chase order system by 
exclusive procedures leads 
irk costs for manufacturer 
Processing of pur- 


tan 








Exclusive! Tested! Standard Register’s methods 
save most where records systems cost most 





ON’T CONFUSE what Standard Register offers—with 
D the usual office or systems study. Just as scientific 
geophysical surveys lead drillers to hidden oil, so does 
Standard’s scientific approach guide management to sav- 
ings in their record systems that other methods often 
overlook. 

And these savings go far beyond cost of forms them- 
selves . . . to the writing, handling and using of forms 
... and to improved management control . . . where 
paperwork savings can multiply themselves into five and 
six figures. 

25 POINT STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURE 


Standard uses an exclusive, newly developed procedure, 
proved during (and since) the war in the offices and 
plants of many of America’s leading companies. Each 
of 25 separate, pre-tested steps, including analytical 
flow-charting of existing procedures, makes its own 


revelation. Cumbersome paperwork procedures, work- 
making form design, wasteful methods of writing and 
handling forms are detected—and corrected—in a min- 
imum of time and without upsetting office routine. 








STANDARD'S SYSTEMS MEAN SAVINGS 


Savings on printed forms 

Savings in paperwork—writing, 
handling, using 

Savings through BETTER CONTROL 











Would you like additional facts about Standard 
Register business systems—and the Formcraft-designed 
Kant-Slip continuous forms that make them operate? 
Write. Ask a Standard representative to call. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
205 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 





HE WAS 


SURPRISED WHEN 


THE ANSWER 
WAS *‘NO”’ 


Durinc recent months 
one of our industrial devel- 
opment engineers was in the 
office of an executive of one 
of America’s large industries 
which is considering the es- 
tablishment of a plant in the 
South. In response to a 
question concerning the lo- 
cation of this plant our en- 
gineer replied to the exec- 
utive in the negative and 
gave his reasons for a modi- 
fied viewpoint. The exec- 
utive remarked that the rea- 
soning was sound—that he 
wanted our engineer to work 
with him further as his plans 
for a new location devel- 
oped. 


We want industries which 
locate in Alabama to be suc- 
cessful. Therefore, our in- 
dustrial development engi- 
neers present full and im- 
partial facts about any area 
or location in which you 
might be interested. Nat- 
urally, they are enthusiastic 
about Alabama as offering 
opportunities for industries 
but they do not permit their 
enthusiasm to overrun 
sound business judgment. 


When and if you decide 
to establish a plant in the 
South they will be glad to 
assist you in any studies 
you would like to have made 
of any locality in our serv- 
ice area. 


Industrial Development 
Department 


ALABAMA 
POWER 
COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, 
ALABAMA 
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What you as a silaiaaiia CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT expect to get the U. S. 
Court of Claims to consider your claim for 
extra compensation under a Government 
construction contract until you exhaust all 
administrative appeal provisions of your 
contract. The Supreme Court holds that 
failure of one contractor to use such ap- 
peal provisions bars him from bringing suit 
in the Court of Claims to obtain payment 
for performing more work than his con- 
tract specified and for increases in wages. 


+ + 


YOU CAN increase the ceiling prices of 
bicycles that you manufacture. The Office 
of Price Administration allows manufac- 
turers to raise their prices 18 per cent over 
prewar levels. Retail prices will go up 
about 10 per cent above 1941 levels. 


* + 


YOU CAN raise by 10 per cent the ceil- 
ing prices of outboard motors that you 
manufacture. This increase, authorized by 
OPA, will result in retail buyers’ paying 
about 6 per cent more for motors. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT usually be required to 
pay income tax on payments that you re- 
ceive as a beneficiary under a life insur- 
ance policy, upon death of the insured, 
regardless of whether payments are made 
in a lump sum, installments or otherwise. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue amends 
its regulations to exclude such payments 
from gross income of beneficiaries except 
in special cases. Interest on insurance pro- 
ceeds, however, remains taxable. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT count on early ending 
of the Government’s low-cost clothing 
program. CPA informs the textile and 
clothing industries that it plans to continue 
these controls, with only slight modifica- 
tions, into the third quarter of this year. 


~ + = 


YOU CAN now obtain further informa- 
tion on requirements for doing business 
in China under that country’s Revised 
Company Law, which governs trading by 
foreign firms. A summary of the law has 
been prepared by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 
Foreign companies transacting business in 
China must register by the end of June. 
Clarification is given of what is meant by 
“doing business in China.” 


YOU CAN sometimes shift from a 
bonus-payment plan to salary increases 
for your employes even though a reduction 
in total payments is involved. The Wage 
Stabilization Board permits one employer 
to drop his annual bonus payments and 
to substitute salary increases for 62 em- 
ployes, giving them smaller take-home 


pay. 
* * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, raise 
the ceiling prices of asbestos shingles and 
cast-iron soil pipe that you produce. OPA 
authorizes manufacturers to increase their 
prices of asbestos-cement roofing shingles 
15 per cent and siding shingles 5 per cent 
over March, 1942, levels. Part of the in- 
creases usually will be passed on to con- 
sumers. Manufacturers of cast-iron soil 
pipe can raise prices 444 per cent above 
current levels, but no increase in consumer 
prices is involved. 


* %* * 


YOU CANNOT be required to include 
good will in evaluating the assets distrib- 
uted on liquidation of a corporation, of 
which you are the majority stockholder, 
if the success of the corporation has been 
dependent almost entirely upon your per- 
sonal skill and ability. In one such case 
involving income tax, the U.S. Tax Court 
sets aside a ruling of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue that good will should be 
included in the corporation assets. 


* * 


YOU CAN now buy or sell restricted 
Government securities through your bank. 
Treasury regulations are amended to allow 
commercial banks to hold limited supplies 
of these bonds for trading purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get priorities assistance 
in obtaining materials and equipment 
needed to produce certain plumbing fix- 
tures. CPA offers CC ratings to manu- 
facturers of household bathtubs, lavatories, 
sinks and other fixtures. 


> = 


YOU CAN reduce your summertime 
work week without getting Government 
approval so long as there is not a cor- 
responding cut in wages and no question 
of price relief is involved. This ruling is 
given by the WSB in answer to inquiries 
from retail stores and other establishments. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Untrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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WHEREVER YOU GO, YOU SEE 


BURROUGHS MACHINES 





Ever since introducing the first practical adding machine, Burroughs 





has led in anticipating the figuring and accounting machine needs 





of business. New adding, accounting, calculating, statistical and cash 





handling machines and features have constantly been developed 





to meet new requirements and to speed up and simplify office 





routines. This leadership, made possible through years of continuous; 





close association with all lines of business and industry, is an 






important reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 







BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY * DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


This installation of modern Burroughs 

Accounting Machines in the offices of 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Chicago, 
is just one of thousands to be found 
in all types of business and industrial 

enterprises throughout the world. 
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IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 

















FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES *« NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 





OOK at the nationally known names on the 
* farmer’s tractor... his tools... his wife’s 
household appliances . . . the packaged foods in 
her cupboard. The American farmer’s convictions 


on quality spring from hard experience. 


He knows that good seed in fertile soil produces 
bigger yields; that pure-bred cattle give more 
and better milk, make the best beef. He shuns the 
shoddy, because he is not only a good farmer but 


a good business-man. 


Today, as he and his wife plan the biggest pur- 





jountry 





chases they ever made, price is but one of the 
deciding factors. Look for these biggest purchases 
on farms where income is also biggest. From 
Country Gentleman farms, the top-half farms 


making nearly three-quartersofall farm purchases. 


In his reading matter, too, Colossus buys quality. 
Leaf through any issue of Country Gentleman 
and see the quality fare set before him month 
after month .. . articles, editorials, and the 
advertisements of America’s leaders. He and his 
family look upon Country Gentleman as friend, 


counselor, and guide. 





\Zentleman 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
A CURTIS PUBLICATION . 
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A_union dictatorship in U.S. remains possible, but not probable. 

Dictatorship imposed in recent weeks is tomporary; is not to be accepted 
by the country on any permanent basis. White House-Congress sentiment hardened 
on that point when the showdown came, when labor leaders challenged the nation. 

Authority of the nation, as a whole, as contrasted with authority of union 
leaders, is being reasserted at a point short of full national surrender. 

Fear of union power, dominant until now in the White House, wore off with 
evidence that people generally would support elected authorities in any contest 
with union authorities. There is a chance that any settlements dictated by 
union leaders in coal and rail industries will represent the high point of labor 
power in this period; that public authority will then be asserted over private. 











os Union power in any foreseeable action will not be seriously weakened. 

Strikes are not going to be barred by law. They cannot be. 

Union leaders will continue to be accorded Government protections. 

Strikebreaking will continue to be barred, in effect, by law. 

But hazards are to be put in the path of labor leaders who undertake in the 
future to challenge the national authority, who pit their power against the 
power of the nation. Congress is to make it more difficult for the White House 
to bow, even briefly, to labor-leader authority in the future. 

Labor leaders overplayed their hand, took too much for granted. 











ik a 





Mystery of White House maneuvers in the strike situation really was not 
a mystery, really was related to some very practical problems of politics. 
Farmer vote in U.S. very definitely is lost to the party in power. 
he Small-town vote, conservative in complexion, is lost, too. 
Big-city vote, plus the Solid South vot’, must be counted upon to maintain 
the present Administration in power, must be cultivated as a base of power. 
Labor holds the key to the big-city vote. The South is accepted as safe. 
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- It is to labor leaders and to union membership that Mr. Truman turns for 

es. Support. Support, however, is to be had only at a price. The price demanded is 
high, but was paid in White House backing for labor demands till reaction set in. 

ty. Catch in this situation, from Mr. Truman's point of view, came when larger 

an numbers of voters were more offended than pleased by concessions to particular 

th labor leaders and to particular groups of workers. Workers who do not share 

he in big concessions tended to become resentful of concessions given to other 


workers that result in inconvenience and loss of income for everybody. 
A turn in White House attitude toward labor leaders came when decision 
was reached that more was to be lost than gained by bowing to labor dictates. 


Now, as to the effect of big strikes, past, present and future...e. 
Output and distribution of much-needed goods are delayed by strikes. 
Income is being lost by workers who lose pay through strikes. 
Savings of some people are being whittled down and redistributed. 
Buoyant sentiment is depressed, enthusiasm dulled. 

Yet, at the same time: 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Money sSupply--currency, checking accounts--is not reduced in the slightest. 


Wage rates are inflated and costs increased by every strike settlement. 

Demand for goods tends to grow with each delay in its satisfaction. 

In other words, strikes lay a base for a more violent type of recovery when 
recovery does come. They accentuate the pressures building under prices. They 


tend to increase the disparities that force later adjustment. 





Boom in production is going to develop when labor gives industry a chance. 

Goods are going to pour out quickly when labor permits. 

Prosperity is ahead during second half, 1946, and during much of 1947. 

Strikes, even so, will recur as present contracts expire. Wages will take 
another turn upward. Labor leaders will press their power to the utmost. 

Prices, then, will go on rising, picking up some momentum. 

And a temporary crack-up is going to be forced by excesses developing in the 
wage and price field, by the spree people insist upon enjoying at this time. Tin- 
ing of the crack-up remains uncertain, but more opinion of qualified appraisers 
is veering toward late 1947, or sometime in 1948. Duration of a big adjustment 
at that time might be relatively short, followed by new recovery. 

It's to take some kind of jolt to get people in U.S. down to earth. 








Chance of a Congress overturn in November voting remains obscure. 

Apathy is a major characteristic of primary elections to date. 

Sentiment shift is running about 2 or 3 per cent away from the Democrats 
and toward the Republicans as compared with 1942, on basis of some Samplings. 

Result is that, barring some further drift of sentiment, control of the House 
is a tossup between the two parties, with the Senate to stay Democratic. 

Politicians themselves are amazed by the apparent indifference of voters to 
strikes, to lack of goods, to lack of adequate housing, to other things that 
normally create irritation. Explanation given is that people have money jingling 
in their pockets and feel prosperous whether or not they really are prosperous 
in terms of actual goods and services available for enjoyment. Politicians are 
concluding that people are cash-happy and will stay that way through 1946. 





In some of the other fieldsS...e. 

Draft Act stands about a 50-50 prospect of dying July 1. It will require 
much White House convincing to get an extension beyond that time. 

Navy tells Congress it does not need the draft to get its men. 

Air Forces are willing to get along without the draft. 

Army wants it, but many Congressmen seem not to be convinced. 

Volunteering will be encouraged by a 50 per cent raise in pay for men 
by trying to make military service attractive as a career. 





in service, 


Britain should be assured of a $3,750,000,000 loan by midyear. 

U. S.-British relations are tending to grow closer, not less close. 

Russia is to continue to play a lone hand; is to go her own way unless she 
is convinced that there is something tangible to be gained by co-operating. 

Basis for arranging a stable peace in Europe isn't growing any clearer. 

U.S. officials are becoming restive over cost of occupying conquered areas, 
over the cry that may arise when U.S. taxpayers learn that they are paying out 
nearly $2,500,000,000 a year to support defeated enemies, while Russia is 
drawing reparations from some of the parts of the world that U.S. is supporting. 

Problem now is to try to get the world back on its feet and working to 
Support itself, instead of having U.S. taxpayers do the over-all supporting. 








Effect of any new labor law will depend on enforcement, on whether or not 
provisions are carried out. A mild administration of a law is to be expected. 





See also pages 11, 19, 23, 59. 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Two ways to buy 
Fluorescent Lamps 


HARD WAY: you might buy a dozen light 


meters, such as the giant modern photometer 


shown above and used by General Electric 
to check uniformity of light output in G-E 
Fluorescent Lamps. Then, you might investi- 
gate electronics (basic principle in fluorescent 
lamps). And for good measure, you might hire 
300 engineers, physicists, metallurgists and 
other scientists responsible for G-E Lamp 
development. Yes, you might do all these 
things when you want high quality fluores- 


cent lamps... but there’s a better answer. 


2 





Lamps. 


EASY WAY: insist on @ 


Whether you want lamps for replacement or 


lamps for brand new office and plant lighting, 
insist on the G-E trademark. It assures you 
all the advantages of leadership in lamp 
development. *Lamp research by General 
Electric works constantly to give you 


fluorescent lamps that Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 
GENERAL (Q)ELECTRIC 
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We are working on new cable 
for the thousands of telephones 
the public wants. The war. put 
us behind — in buildings, switch- 
boards, telephones and other 
equipment — but we are begin- 
ning to catch up now. 


TELEPHONE 
MEN 
WORKING 
 ONA 
RUSH JOB 












Catching up on two million tele- 
phones and putting in two million 
miles of Long Distance circuits is 
a big job but we are hurrying it 
with all possible speed. We shall 
not let up until you can again 
have all the service you want. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR LABOR: 


ERA OF LIMITING STRIKERS 


Prospects for Legislation Restricting Rights Won in New Deal Period 


Outlines of new machinery 
for mediation of disputes 
and for seizure of plants 


An era in which labor leaders rose to a 
position of unprecedented power has 
ended with-the coal and railroad strikes. 
In the new era now opening, the power 
of labor leaders gradually will be shorn. 

An abuse of the strike habit set in mo- 
tion the forces that are to affect organized 
labor in the period ahead. That habit got 
out of hand when labor leaders began to 
compete with one another for the honor 
of winning largest rewards for the mem- 
bers of their unions. It produced a violent 
reaction when coal and railroad industries 
were shut down. 

What happened vas this: 

In coal, fewer than 600,000 men had 
denied fuel to industries on which jobs for 
millions depended and on which the eco- 
nomic life of the nation depended. A coal 
strike, at one stage, seemed to the country 
to be the strike that ranked above all 
strikes in its effects. 

In railroads, however, the country 
found a strike of 240,000 men that dwarfed 
even the coal strike in immediate and 
overwhelming importance. John L. Lewis, 
head of the coal miners, found himself 
forced to the side lines by A. F. Whitney, 
head of the railroad trainmen, who shut 
down the nation’s system of transporta- 
tion in an effort to get changes in working 
rules after the Government had offered an 
acceptable wage settlement. (See page 36.) 

As a result of this situation: 

Mr. Truman, as President, faced the 
alternative of accepting terms dictated to 
him by union leaders or of asserting the 
power of the nation itself to force coal 
miners and railroad workers to recognize 
the national interest above the interest 
of their groups. This alternative had to be 
faced after the Government took over op- 
eration of the coal mines and the railroads. 
Strikes that followed were against the 
Government itself. 

Congress, like the President, was con- 
fronted with a choice of knuckling down 
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to the pressure imposed by labor leaders, 
or of asserting the national interest as 
superior to the interest of groups of strik- 
ers. Fewer than 900,000 men on strike 
had chosen to interfere with the lives of 
140,000,000 people to gain their full 
demands. 


PRESIDENT’S CHOICE 
National or union power? 


Both the White House and Congress, 
pushed to a decision, made their choice on 
the side of an assertion of national inter- 
est. This decision, in turn, represented the 
first definite turn in a trend that set in 
with enactment of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, passed in the summer 
of 1933. Section 7a of that Act gave to 
labor the right to organization and to bar- 
gain with representatives of its own choos- 
ing, free from employer interference. When 





NRA went out, the same power was car- 
ried over and implemented in the Wagner 
Act. John L. Lewis rebuilt his United Mine 
Workers under the protections of NRA. 

Labor gained one right after another in 
the years that followed. Labor organiza- 
tion, under Government protection, spread 
until today there are nearly 14,000,000 
workers organized into unions. Leaders of 
these unions have built great power. They 
have drawn from industry a wage level 
that is far higher than any that ever has 
been paid. They have had White House 
assistance in getting wage increases. They 
run organizations that are influential in 
politics. In return, no accounting has been 
asked, until now, concerning the exercise 
of this power that has been fostered by 
the nation itself. 

The turn has come when some labor 
leaders, exercising their power, have 
chosen to strike against the Government 
in an effort to impose their will. 

A question now is being raised whether 
Mr. Truman maneuvered the strike sit- 
uation to the climax that had developed at 
the time he addressed the people and the 
Congress. There is some suggestion that 
the President paid out rope deliberately 
to labor leaders as they precipitated one 
crisis after another, expecting that these 
leaders in the end would hang themselves 
politically. All evidence, instead, is that 
the President held confidently to the be- 
lief that he always could get a settlement 
in any situation that confronted him, and 
that he definitely opposed legislation to 
restrict the right to strike up to the time 
that strikes in coal and railroads shut 
down the country. 

Limit to strikes? Whatever the intent 
of the group at the White House that 
guided strategy in dealing with labor, the 
result has been a situation in which there 
was no alternative for either the President 
or Congress, except a legal limit on the 
right of labor to strike. The form that this 
limit is to take, as things are shaping, can 
be outlined this way: 

Mediation machinery outside the De- 
partment of Labor is to be created to deal 
with disputes that are found to affect the 
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COAL MINERS’ TALKFEST 


.» - the habit got out of hand 


public interest. Once a dispute is certified 
to the mediation board, a union that 
strikes during the 60 days that follow 
would lose all protection for itself or its 
members under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The way thus would be opened 
to discharge of a worker who struck, with 
no requirement that that worker be re- 
hired or that he retain his seniority status. 

Once the mediation board certified that 
it could not produce a settlement of issues 
involved, workers would be free to strike 
without losing protections of the Labor 
Relations Act. Net effect is to be to pro- 
vide a cooling-off period. 

Plant seizure is another method to be 
offered for peacetime-use. Power to seize 
a plant affected by strike is to be lodged 
in the President. A worker who strikes 
against a plant being operated by the 
Government will lose all his rights to his 
job. He also will lose all seniority if re- 
hired and will have to return to the job as a 
new employe. In the past, plants could be 
seized by the Government, but penalties 
for resistance to Government operation 





were confined to labor-union leaders or to 
others who acted to induce men not to go 
back to their jobs, and were not applied 
to the individual workers themselves. 

Labor unions also are scheduled to be 
made liable for violations of contracts 
entered into with employers after collec- 
tive bargaining. A union that breaks a con- 
tract is to become liable to suit in federal 
court for damages caused, on the basis 
of the legislative plans. 

Secondary boycotts are to be banned. 
A secondary boycott is one in which one 
union refuses to work with materials 
made by another or to perform services be- 
cause another union is doing part of the 
work. This action is aimed at unions that 
refuse to install equipment that may not 
have been made by union labor. It also is 
aimed at unions, such as some in the lum- 
ber industry, where men in lumber mills 
refuse to handle logs cut by men of an- 
other union. It can relate, too, to truck 
drivers’ unions that refuse to haul goods 
made by members of unions that are not 
friendly to the truck drivers’ union. | 
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IDLE TRAINMEN, IDLE TRAINS 
- « » 240,000 men shut down a nation 
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Health and welfare funds, if estab- 
lished, will not be allowed to be under 
union control alone. They will need to 
be controlled jointly by unions and em. 
ployers, or by unions, employers and the 
Government. 

Foremen will be barred from any or- 
ganization that is open to nonforemen, on 
the basis of an amendment to the National 
Labor Relations Act that is scheduled for 
approval. This restriction is aimed to pre- 
vent foremen, who are supposed to repre- 
sent management, from joining unions 
designed to represent workers. 

Violence in picketing has been consid- 
ered as a field of federal action, but there 
is much sentiment in Congress to leave 
this issue to the States for individual 
action. 

Restrictions on the right to strike, to 
be written at this time, will be the first 
restrictions of permanent importance writ- 
ten since pre-New Deal days. These re- 
strictions are a reaction to what a majority 
in Congress regards as an abuse of the 
strike privilege which has been accorded 
to labor unions and surrounded by every 
protection. Striking in the future, barring 
some last-minute hitch in Congress, soon 
may carry with it some hazards for the 
individual striker that have not had to 
be faced before. As yet, there is no plan 
to enforce compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes, but the trend definitely is in that 
direction. Likewise, there is to be no 
restriction now on the closed shop. 

In the era ahead, as political apprais- 
ers see it, organized labor is to go on 
the defensive. That is due to the fact that 
its leaders insisted upon pressing their 
advantage to the point where the life of 
the nation was at stake. Millions of people 
were inconvenienced and great economic 


damage was caused over issues related 


to a penny or two an hour in wages, or 
to whether railroad workers had ice water 
in cabooses and awnings on the cabs of 
railroad locomotives. 

Public reaction to strikes has been suf- 
ficiently clear to cause a strong majority 
in the U.S. Senate, normally responsive 
to the slightest wish of labor leaders, to 
turn into a majority ready to impose re- 
strictions upon those leaders. Likewise, Mr. 
Truman, after being responsive to de- 
mands of labor leaders through a long 
political career, suddenly has found it 
politically necessary to favor action to end 
strikes that have paralyzed the life of the 
nation he leads. 

It may be that labor leaders, represent- 
ing 14,006,000 out of 54,000,000 gainfully 
employed persons in U.S., overestimated 
the proportion of voting strength they 
hold out of the entire voting population. 
When all voters are affected by strikes, 
the organized-labor minority tends, as ex- 
perience now shows, to lose some of its 
political importance. At that time the 
majority, if stirred up, can have its way. 
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Prospect for further rise 
at retail level because of 
boosts in basic products 


The bulge in the price line that devel- 
oped after wages rose in the steel in- 
justry, is beginning to look like a balloon. 
{nd it promises to approach the bursting 
point when higher coal prices and higher 
freight rates has its effect on official ceilings. 

Day by day, it is becoming clearer that 
the Office of Price Administration is trying 
to control a rising price trend, rather than 
to hold the line. This trend promises to 





HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
Increases from 3 to 16 per cent... 


increase after Congress weakens OPA 
authority in extending the Price Control 
Act for another 12 months. 

Trends. To point out the broad, under- 
lying price trends: 

Controls have been lifted altogether 
from some 3,000 items. These range from 
industrial machinery and equipment, 
through pianos and musical instruments, to 
dust mops and fly swatters. The annual 
sales volume of decontrolled items is esti- 
mated at $10,000,000,000, which amounts 
to almost a tenth of all consumer purchases. 
Industry-wide increases have been al- 
lowed in 329 cases during the first four 
months of the current year, and others are 
pouring out daily. 
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Individual increases have been granted 
to 4,000 firms in the same period. 

Self-pricing is being extended to minor 
industries and is expected to include a 
gradually enlarging group. (See page 41.) 
This means that some manufacturers can 
set their own prices, unless OPA objects 
within 15 days after they are filed. 

This weakening of the OPA hold on 
prices is taking place even before Con- 
gress acts to strip the agency of some of 
the power it now holds. The Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, under Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, now is writing a 
bill that is likely to hasten decontrols, to 
scrap the maximum-average-price order in- 
tended to keep low-priced goods in _ pro- 
duction, and to provide some protection 
for traditional profit margins of industry 
and _ business. 

Extent of OPA’s retreat is revealed by 
examining price increases that have been 
authorized between January and April of 
this year. 

In the food group, 67 separate price in- 
creases have been allowed, and a number 
of unimportant food items have been freed 
from all controls. Sugar ceilings have ad- 
vanced 4% cent a pound at retail. Beef 
and veal have gone up 45 cents a hundred- 
weight to packers and wholesalers; lamb 
has advanced 50 cents a hundred pounds, 
and pork, 55 cents a hundred pounds, at 
the same levels. 

Clothing prices have had 12 increases, 
ranging from 5 to 31 per cent in a wide 
range of goods. Ceiling prices on men’s 
shirts advanced 5 per cent at all levels. 
Work clothes were allowed to rise from 12 
to 15 per cent at the factory, and from 22.5 
cents to 29 cents a garment at the store. 
Shoe prices advanced 44% per cent at pro- 
ducer and wholesale levels, and another 10 
per cent boost, at all levels, is in prospect 
for lower-priced models. Manufacturers of 
cotton fabrics have been allowed increases 
from 6 to 31 per cent. 

Household furnishings have been grant- 
ed 26 price increases, ranging from 3 to 16 
per cent, but most of these advances have 
been held short of retail levels. Ceilings on 
furniture, however, have jumped from 3 to 
9 per cent at all levels. Soft mattresses are 
$1.25 above the 1942 level at retail, and 15 
per cent higher for the manufacturer. In- 
ner-spring mattresses are $1.50 above 1942 
levels in the store. 

Wool carpets are up 5 per cent at the 
factory, and producer and wholesale prices 


GROWING BULGE IN PRICE LINE: 
RAPID EASING OF OPA CONTROLS 


Increases on 3,000 Articles That Have Been Permitted Up to Now 


for linoleum and felt floor coverings are 
9 per cent higher. Wholesale prices of bed 
linens have been allowed to rise 5 to 7 per 
cent, and manufacturers may charge from 
644 to 12 cents a pound more for cotton 
blankets. 

The automobile industry has been given 
37 price increases since plants returned to 
making cars and trucks, plus another batch 
of increases just allowed. Earlier price 
jumps for passenger cars averaged 12 per 
cent above 1942 prices at the factory, and 
4 per cent above prices for 1942 models on 
the dealer’s floor. The latest rise in ceilings 
ranges from 4 to 8 per cent, and promises 





FOOD 
. . . 67 increases authorized 


to boost passenger-car prices to buyers 
around 9 per cent above 1942 prices. 

Truck prices have been advanced from 
13 to 24 per cent over 1942. 

Building-material prices have been ris- 
ing steadily since war’s end. Since the first 
of the year, this industry has received 84 
specific price increases, with many of them 
taking effect across the board from pro- 
ducer to final consumer. 

Bricks advanced $2 per 1,000-units at all 
levels; tile went up 80 cents a ton, and 
gypsum rose from $1 to $240 a ton. 
Northern producers of softwood lumber 
were allowed to charge $1.75 more per 
1,000 board feet, and southern pine pro- 
ducers have received a price increase of 
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SENATE LEADER BARKLEY AND EXHIBIT 
OPA is under attack... 


$3.25 per 1,000 board feet Hardwood floor- 
ing has gone up 10 per cent at wholesale, 
and the mill price of softwood shingles has 
advanced 15 cents a square foot. 

Portland cement has been allowed to ad- 
vance 10 cents a barrel, at all levels, and 
producers of builders’ hardware can charge 
from 10 to 16 per cent more for their prod- 
ucts. Prices of domestic oil burners have 
advanced 9 per cent, at all ‘levels. 

Coal, oil and other fuels have been 
granted 17 price increases since January. 
Dealers’ prices for coal were allowed to 
rise 10 cents a ton, and another rise of 25 
to 50 cents a ton is in the offing, depending 
upon the settlement miners eventually will 
get in wages and welfare funds. Crude oil 
was permitted to rise from 10 cents to 35 


cents a barrel, and fuel oils were advanced 
from 15 to 21 cents a barrel, at all levels. 
Kerosene jumped from 20 cents to 75 cents 
a gallon. 

In addition to these groups of estab- 
lished items, 86 price increases have been 
authorized for miscellaneous groups. 
Among them are advances in radio speak- 
ers of 19.6 per cent over 1941 prices; an 
8 to 14 per cent advance at retail for auto- 
mobile radios, an 11 per cent rise in in- 
dustrial pumps, and a 13.4 per cent in- 
crease in the price of cotton-ginning ma- 
chinery. 

Charges for shoe repairs have been al- 
lowed to rise from 15 to 25 cents a pair 
at the retail shop. 

Rising prices, however, are not ex- 
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SENATOR WAGNER AND HOUSEWIVES 
... the bulge looks like a balloon 
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pected to stop at these points. The lateg 
increases in automobile prices resulted frog 
the boost in steel prices and that boost y 
expected to be reflected in other producy 
such as mechanical refrigerators, Washing 
machines and other large users of ste 
products. 

The coming rise in coal prices likewig 
will be reflected in the costs of steel py. 
ducers and the prices of their products, an) 
is likely to set off another round of jp 
creases for consumer goods. An increase jn 
freight rates stemming from higher wag 
costs will set still another round of price 
rises in motion. 

In addition, OPA can be expected ty 
raise price ceilings to increase production, 
Higher production was the chief reason for 
boosting the prices of building materiak 
and still further price increases are to he 
expected, despite subsidies. The latest ay. 
thorization to increase the price of shoe 
also was designed to maintain the rate of 
output of low-priced pairs. 

Subsidy payments to keep down the 
price of food, metals, and other commod- 
ties also are likely to be reduced in the 
months ahead, calling for additional in. 
creases in the prices of those _ items, 
Rising costs, the pressure to restore tr- 
ditional profit margins, and reduced sub- 
sidies, thus, promise to form a combina- 
tion that OPA will be unable to resist 
when the time arrives for further bulges 
in the price line. 

Also in prospect is another wave of wage 
demands from labor unions at about the 
time cost-price relationships are reaching 
adjustment at a higher level. Unions, gen- 
erally, demanded a wage increase of 30 per 
cent when war ended, and wound up by 
accepting increases ranging from 15 to 20 
per cent. The second installment of the 
original demand is expected early in 1947. 
General wage increases a year hence would 
touch off a spiral of rising costs and prices 
similar to the spiral that is swirling at 
present. 

The only safety valve in the price 
outlook lies in rising production and an 
increased volume of output per worker. 
Increased production would tend to switch 
conditions from a sellers’ to a_ buyers’ 
market, and thereby restrain price ad- 
vances through competition. Increased out- 
put per worker would tend to lower unit 
costs, and enable producers to realize 
profits at lower prices. Together, these in- 
fluences could put a damper on prices, but 
neither has yet taken effect. Production 
has failed to make a dent in current de- 
mand, and unit costs of manufacturers are 
not dropping. 

The alternate prospect is for continually 
rising prices that will lead to a collapse 
when buyers refuse to take goods. Such a 
development would result in a sharp price 
drop, lowered production and employment, 
and an end to pressure from workers for 
steadily rising wages. 
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Cost of Peace to United States: 


thange in our foreign policy 
ss result of rising expense 
itgoverning defeated areas 


Taxpayers of the United States are 
gending at least $2,000,000,000 a year to 
weupy conquered Italy, Germany, Austria, 
ud Japan, and to provide relief for the 
xople of thos> nations. This cost is tend- 
ing to rise, rather than to decline. 

The fact of rising costs of occupation 
in Europe and Asia is beginning to have 
;marked influence on U. S. foreign policy. 
James F. Byrnes, U. S. Secretary of State, 


he established in the world so that the 
yoples of conquered nations can get back 
i) work and thus support themselves. 
Allied supervision then would continue, 
but on some basis less expensive than full 
nilitary occupation. Mr. Byrnes, too, in- 
ists that from now on the United States 
is going to refuse to pay out its dollars 
ad send its goods into the conquered 
areas if this means merely that other na- 
tions then can draw off reparations for 
themselves at the expense of American 
laxpayers 

Russia, to date, has been the chief 
beneficiary of American policy. Her 2,000,- 
(00 troops in Eastern Europe are living 
iff the-countries occupied. At the same 
lime Russians have been taking repara- 
ions from the occupied areas, stripping 
hem of livestock, of food, of machinery, 
ind of industry. U.S. and Britain agreed, 
n addition, to transfer to Russia industrial 
ants and machinery from their zones in 
fermany, thereby reducing the earning 
ibility of the people in those areas. 

Mr. Byrnes now lays down the dictum 
hat the U. S. is to quit the system of 
upporting Russia through U. S. contribu- 
ions to the occupied countries. Shipments 
f reparations to Russia, further lowering 
arning ability in Germany and Austria, 
iso are to stop until the big powers agree 
n some basis for peace. As things stand, 
he cost of occupation, and the cost of 
”ostponing a peace settlement, are so high 
hat U. S. officials are beginning to fear 
he American taxpayer will revolt. 

U.S. costs of occupation have not 
wen announced officially in any detail. 
the British announce, with concern, that 
their costs of occupation in Germany come 
‘0 $320,000,000 a year. U. S. costs are 
town to be much higher, but how much 
tigher the War Department is unable to 
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sinsisting for the United States that peace ° 


say. The War Department budget for the 
fiscal year 1947, submitted to Congress 
earlier this month, contains many things 
in its 50 pages, but not a breakdown of 
occupation costs. War Department experts, 
asked for figures by congressional commit- 
tees, say it is difficult to come up with 
figures on occupation costs until the Army 
has had more experience in occupying 
conquered territory. 

Actually, Secretary of State Byrnes made 
the first official statement on occupation 
costs when he said last week that occupa- 





¢2,000,000,000-a-Year Burden 


Occupation and Relief Jobs in Germany, Austria, Italy, Japan, Korea 


istration, 70 per cent of whose funds come 
from the U. S. Treasury. 

In Germany, where Gen. Joseph T. 
MecNarney commands 350,000 troops and 
several hundred civilian experts, pay and 
subsistence will run above $700,000,000 a 
year. In addition, to keep the German 
people alive, U.S. dollars are paying for 
food and coal imports into the U.S. zone 
at the rate of $400,000,000 a year. Ulti- 
mately, German exports are to pay for 
these imports, but most observers think 
that day is far distant. In the meantime, 
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U. S. GENERAL McNARNEY AND) SOVIET TROOPS 
The dictum: Quit supporting Russia with occupation costs 


tion of Italy to date had cost the U. S. 
upwards of $900,000,000. But to costs in 
Italy must be added costs in Germany, in 
Austria, in Japan, and in Korea. 

What these costs add up to can be ar- 
rived at, despite official reticence, by an 
analysis of troop numbers in occupied 
areas, of War Department requests for pay 
and subsistence, and known imports into 
occupation zones chargeable to the U. S. 
Such an analysis gives these results: 

In Italy, occupation is costing the U.S. 
around $500,000,000 a year. U. S. troops 
probably account for no more than $40,- 
000,000 of this total. The rest is for relief 
to an Italy still impoverished and without 
much of the means of production. The 
relief job, at first handled by the U. S. 
Army, now is managed by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 


U.S. costs of occupation in Germany add 
up to about $1,100,000,000 a year. 

In Austria, the U.S. bill for occupation 
now approximates $80,000,000 a_ year. 
About half of this sum pays and maintains 
U.S. troops and civilian experts. The other 
half pays the U. S. share of relief via 
UNRRA. 

In Japan, where opportunities for liv- 
ing off the country are even poorer than 
in Germany or Austria, U. S. occupation 
costs for maintaining troops run to ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 a year. For food 
imports, payable ultimately out of Japa- 
nese exports, the bill is to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $200,000,000 a year. That 
means a total occupation cost of around 
$600,000,000 a year. 

In Korea, a relatively small U.S. force, 
plus allowance for minimum food imports, 
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OCCUPATION SOLDIER 
... the bill is $2,000,000,000 


indicates a U. S. occupation cost of $70,- 
000,000 a year. 

Total for the five areas of occupation 
thus adds up to $2,350,000,000 a year. 
A sum of this magnitude, according to the 
present outlook, is what American tax- 
payers are to pay annually for the U. S. 
occupation of Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Japan, and Korea. If Congress raises Army 
pay by 50 per cent, as now seems probable, 
total occupation costs would go above 
$2,500,000,000 a year. 

Occupation costs of these dimensions 
were not anticipated by the United States. 
The people of the occupied areas, in most 
cases, were expected to provide subsistence 
for the troops as well as for themselves. 
Subsistence for troops was to be arranged 
either by direct provisioning or, indirectly, 
by redeeming local currency issued to U.S. 
soldiers. Imports of food and raw materials 
from the U. S. for civilian relief were to be 
a temporary advance, to be repaid rather 
promptly by a revived local industry and 
agriculture. 

But none of the enemy areas occupied 
by U. S. troops, it now turns out, is in 
a position to feed or clothe itself, let 
alone thousands of U.S. troops. Such in- 
dustry as escaped bombs and reparations 
looks to us for raw materials with which 
to get back to work. Repayment comes 
later, if at all. 

Prospect of high occupation costs going 
on year after vear, without any real hope 
of repayment, is one of the factors im- 
pelling Secretary Byrnes to seek a peace 
settlement. Another factor is a fear that 
Europe cannot stand another winter with 
millions of Russian occupation troops liv- 
ing off the land. Related to this is the be- 
lief, held by U.S. and British observers, 
that Europe cannot begin to support itself 
until the big powers substitute peace 
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treaties for the present mil- 
itary controls. 

Basis for peace, as Mr. 
Byrnes sees it, is agreement 
on political and economic 
decisions that will permit 
Europe to get back to work 
and at the same time satis- 
fy the desires of Russia and 
France, especially, for se- 
curity against invasion. 

Mr. Byrnes’s hope is that 
the conference of foreign 
ministers that resumes on 
June 15 will get further 
than the meeting that re- 
cessed without much result 
on May 17. U.S. officials 
think it may be possible 
in June, as it was not in 
May, to reach some sat- 
isfactory compromise with 
Russia on disputed Trieste, 
on Italian reparations and 
colonies, perhaps even on 
Germany. 

Issue of Trieste ostensibly turns on 
Italian vs. Yugoslavian claims to this Ital- 
ian port and city. Actually, it has become 
a question of Russian prestige with her 
Yugoslavian satellite as against the West- 
ern Allies. The issue became important 
enough at Paris for Russia to abandon 
earlier claims in the Mediterranean in or- 
der to try to win Trieste for Yugoslavia. 
The Western Allies, on their part, were 
willing to give Yugoslavia the Adriatic port 
of Pola, much Italian coal territory, and 
even Fiume, disputed city of World War I, 
but not Trieste. What could happen at the 
June meeting is some mutual face-saving, 
with Trieste becoming an international 
port under Italian trusteeship and with 
Russia or Yugoslavia getting concessions 
elsewhere. 
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MESSRS. CONNALLY, BYRNES, VANDENBERG 


—Harris & Ewhe 


... an American taxpayers’ revolt? 


Issue of the Balkans involves the 
right of Western powers, as well as Russia, 
to participate in commerce along the Dan. 
ube, a right Russia has been denying. Last 
week, U.S. troops along the German part 
of the Danube seized about half of the 
700 craft operating on the river, accusing 
the operators of Nazi activities. So the 
Western powers may now have a lever 
to pry an agreement out of Russia. 

Issue of Italy may in fact be close to 
settlement. Russia virtually has agreed to 
Italian trusteeship under the United Na- 
tions of Italy’s colonies, though Britain has 
yet to agree. On reparations, Russia’s ear- 
lier request for $300,000,000 melted at Paris 
to $100,000,000. Presumably a request of 
this size can be met, but not out of Italian 
production financed by the U.S. 

Issue of Germany, overshadowing all 
others, involves both present four-power 
military occupation and Mr. Byrnes’s pro- 
posal for a four-power, 25-year treaty to 
begin after military occupation. The U.S. 
hope is that Generalissimo Stalin will re- 
verse Mr. Molotov’s disapproval of the 
treaty, especially since it now is clear that 
U.S. opinion as represented by Messts. 
Byrnes, Connally and Vandenberg at Paris, 
is united in support of it. Agreement on 
this treaty will have to come fast, however, 
to prevent a developing trend that is split- 
ting Germany into two zones, an eastem 
zone going its own way under Russia, and 
the three western zones coalescing into 4 
Western Germany going its way under the 
U.S., Britain, and France. 

If these difficulties over Germany, Italy 
and Trieste can be overcome at the June 
conference, there is some chance for a basis 
for peace. But if they remain at the close 
of the June meeting, the outlook will not 
be bright for reducing occupation costs, for 
getting Europe back to work, or for peace. 
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U.S. STRATEGY FOR NEXT WAR: 
ATOMIC REPLY TO AGGRESSION 


Plans for Defense Against Attacks From Sea and Across the Arctic 


Impact on military thinking 
of long-range planes, guided 
missiles and submarines 


A definite plan for defense of the United 
States is being agreed upon by high mili- 
tary officials. This plan, necessarily, is 
related to Russia as the one nation that 
might have power to challenge this country 
in the foreseeable future. It is obvious, too, 
that Russia is turning her military thought 
to problems of defense against the U.S. 

Agreement is being reached by planners 
‘n all branches of service upon the prob- 
lems posed by future defense. Long-range 
bombers and guided missiles carrying 
atomic explosives are the primary weapons. 
Air-borne troops take on great importance. 
Submarines and aircraft carriers of great 
size dominate planning for sea warfare. 
Offense, through immediate and devastat- 
ing retaliation in event of attack, is 
accepted as the one defense in fu- 
ture war. 

These are among the ideas that 
form the basis of present military 
thinking about the form and course 
of any future war involving the 
United States. The line of that 
thinking, as it is taking shape in 
highly responsible quarters, is given 
in detail in what follows. 

Probable battlegrounds. The 
military planners start with the as- 
sumption that the two chief battle- 
grounds of any big-scale war will be 
the industrial regions of the United 
States and Europe. They also assume 
that the principal weapon will be 
the atomic bomb. They know that 
the B-36 plane already developed 
by the U.S. can carry a bomb load 
of 10,000 pounds for 5,000 mile: 
and return. 

This means, as the maps on pages 
20 and 21 show, that planes based 
along the 65th parallel, near the 
Arctic Circle, can reach across the 
North Pole and strike as far south 
as the 30th parallel. Hence, it is 
obvious that, using such planes and 
operating from bases in Northern 
Canada, the U.S. could drop atomic 
or other bombs anywhere in Europe 
and as far south in Asia as Northern 
India. For her part, Russia, using 
similar planes and operating from 
bases well within her own northern 
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coast line, could drop bombs as far south 
as New Orleans. 

Swiftness of attack. There is recog- 
nition that the opening phase of the next 
big-scale war, if it comes, will be a repe- 
tition of the surprise attack at Pearl Har- 
bor, but on a vaster scale. The U.S. will 
have no time to carry out a slow expansion 
of her military forces, as in 1917-18 and 
in 1940-43. Also, it is recognized that no 
effective defense against the modern weap- 
ons exists, and there is small chance that 
such a defense can be developed. U.S. 
military leaders assume that Russia, within 
a few years, will have the atomic bomb 
and that she will build a long-range stra- 
tegic air force to carry it. Thus, either 
the U.S. or Russia can be on the receiving 
end of a surprise attack. 

Scope of destruction. Lightning blows 
dealt at the outset could inflict tremendous 
damage on the principal American or 
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OPERATION MUSKOX 
... Arctic bases are being eyed 


Eurasian cities, the military experts point 
out. This is well within the range of weap- 
ons already in existence. 

An enemy nation in Europe or Asia might 
send hundreds of planes, each carrying an 
atomic bomb, simultaneously and individi- 
ally over the United States, with the inten- 
tion of dividing among them as targets the 
92 American cities containing populations 
of 100,000 or over. Even if thousands of 
fighter planes were alerted to oppose the 
enemy bombers, some of the bombers prob- 
ably would get through. The result wouid 
be the overwhelming destruction of the 
cities on which the bombs were dropped. 
This would cripple instantly the industrial 
activity of the U.S. and present grave 
problems of food distribution to the cities 
and towns that were spared. 

Such a picture is not based on specula- 
tion as to what might come to pass in the 
distant future, but on what already is 
known to be possible. The U.S., for 
example, at the present expenditure 
of $500,000,000 a year for atomic 
bombs, could make hundreds of 
bombs within the next few years. 
And American military leaders be- 
lieve that Russia will be able to build 
a comparable number of bombs and 
planes within 10 or 15 years. This 
belief underlies their planning. 

Retaliation. Any attack on th: 
United States of the kind described 
will call for immediate retaliation by 
the forces.this nation is to keep al- 
ways in readiness: if -th amilite y 
ol ave theinwa forces 
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in caves in the 
ds. It is assumed thai 
“y can unleash an attack on the 
enemy that is just as devastating as 
the one launched against the United 
States. Thus, the principal cities and 
industries of each nation might be 
largely destroyed within a few hours’ 
time. 

What can follow. Military ex- 
perts believe that any ensuing war 
is certain to become global in its 
nature. 

Among the opening moves, the air 
forces of each side will try to knock 
out the bases from which the attacks 
by their opponents have been 
launched. But this may be extremely 
difficult to accomplish, because of the 










large number of launching sites that | 
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will be used and the efforts to keep their 
location secret. 

Then as the military leaders visualize 
this war of the future, the ground forces, 
borne by air or by sea, or both, will try 
to seize advance bases from which enemy 
centers can be attacked by rockets and 
other guided missiles. In the recent war, 
such missiles had a range of 250 miles, 
and they probably cannot be effective at 
more than 500 miles in the future unless 
some atomic fuel is developed that adds 
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little weight. Tht 
few years, rockets pF bly 
in the later stages, when ami 
clashing at close range, rather 

means of striking an initial blow from 
continent at another. 


The Navy’s part. Officials predict that, 


in the naval phase of a future war, planes 
or rockets carrying atomic bombs will be 
launched from aircraft carriers or subma- 
tines. These can lurk near a hostile coast 


‘and strike a few hundred miles inland, 
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destroying whatever cities and _fortifica- 
tions lie within range. In such warfare, 
sthe U.S. will be more vulnerable than 
Nisin because some of the biggest Ameri- 
Fcan cities lie along the coasts, while the 
Russian centers are far inland. 
Sea-borne commerce also will be under 
attack, if war comes. Even though indus- 
ivies of the two home countries may be 
nearly wiped out, atiempts will be made 
to utilize the industries of other nations, 
and, to the U.S. especially, sea-borne 
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commerce will be vital. If Russia were the 
enemy, attacks ‘on this commerce by sub- 
marines might be expected, since Russia 
already has more than 200 of this type of 
ship. Also, Russia might try to attack U. S. 
convoys from the air. 

Invasion. Finally, at some stage, at- 
tempts will be made by the ground forces 
of one side to occupy completely the hom« 
territory of the other. 

Any Russian forces trying to invade the 
U.S. are visualized as air borne, although 
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their problem of supply would be difficult. 
In the event they did get through, the 
Russians would have to be met by U.S 
ground troops specially trained to repel 
invasion. 

American forces trying to invade Russia, 
if war should come, can be either sea borne 
or air borne. [he instant any war starts, 
Russia, with overwhelming strength on 
land, may be expected to. occupy most or 
all of continental Europe, even though her 
own cities and industries are destroyed. 


Then this country, if she does not want 
to drop atomic bombs on non-Russian 
cities, will have to undertake the task of 
invading Europe from the sea or from the 
air, driving out the Russians by a land 
campaign. Also, there probably would be 
land campaigns in China and in other 
parts of Asia, as part of the job of bring- 
ing Russia to final defeat. But the job of 
invading and occupying all of Russia is re- 
garded as too big to be undertaken. 
Thus, the picture of a future war, as 
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drawn by responsible military men, is one 
of an attempted blitzkrieg, which, if one 
side or the other does not capitulate after 
the first blow, will turn into a war of 
mutual annihilation and will be fought on 
every continent and on every ocean. 

Change in strategy. Bearing in mind 
the probable character of such a war, the 
nation’s military experts now are discussing 
what should be done to prepare for it. The 
Infantry Journal recently printed a state- 
ment dictated in prison by Gen. Tomoyuki 
Yamashita, the Japanese leader who since 
has been tried and executed for war crimes. 
He asserted that, because of the long-range 
plane and the atomic bomb, all textbooks 
on strategy now have to be rewritten. The 
object of warfare, to reach and destroy 
the enemy centers, remains the same, he 
said, but he held that employment of 
ground troops to capture one intermediate 
target after another is necessary no longer, 
since the decision can be gained in a flash. 
and any undefeated forces will be depend- 
ent on supplies they never can receive. 

Not all U.S. military men are willing to 
go that far, and there is a difference of 
emphasis among the ground, sea and air 
forces, but it is generally conceded that 
much of the strategy by which the last war 
was won will be radically changed. 

Type of forces needed. Since it is im- 
possible to defend U.S. cities against 
atomic-bomb attack, military planners de- 
clare, it will be necessary to have, at out- 
lying points, armed forces that are com- 
pletely independent of those cities and can 
go on fighting with supplies and weapons 
already accumulated. For the Army, forces 
arerecommended in three main categories: 
first, those for making retaliatory attacks 
with atomic bombs; second, those for in- 


vading and occupying enemy territory; - 





and, third, those for resisting enemy in- 
vasion and organizing relief for devastated 
areas. The first two groups already are be- 
ing organized in the new postwar Army. 
Highly trained air forces will be prepared 
to make retaliatory attacks with atomic 
bombs, while the ground forces are to in- 
clude air-borne units that will be complete- 
ly equipped with planes capable of carrying 
i00 men each and of transporting tanks, 
artillery, and all the equipment needed for 
fighting on land. The third group, for home 
defense, may be organized around an en- 
larged National Guard. 

Naval forces gradually are to be modi- 
fied, with increasing emphasis on aircraft 
carriers and submarines and the use of 
euided missiles. 

Problem of bases. Even though, as 
General Yamashita pointed out, distance 
is not the factor in warfare that it once 
was, a network of widely scattered air and 
naval bases still is considered highly essen- 
tial. This explains why U.S. military lead- 
ers are pressing for permanent possession 
of or access to such bases. The reasoning 
is that possession of such a network will 
help to keep a potential enemy at a dis- 
tance from the United States as well as to 
take U.S. forces closer to an enemy. And, 
with a widely scattered network, the injury 
from the loss or destruction of any one 
base can be minimized. 

The possibility of war over the Arctic 
is held to make integration of military 
plans with Canada especially necessary. 
“Operation Muskox,” the expedition just 
completed, is to be followed by other joint 
moves looking to the standardization of 
weapons and the establishment and use of 
bases in the Far North. 

Dispersal of cities? Sensational pro- 
posals for the complete dispersal of Ameri- 
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can cities, rebuilding them as cross-country 


ribbons or as little cells scattered about 


the country, are discounted as impractical 
by the military thinkers. But they do 
recommend moving industries necessary to 
atomic-bomb warfare out of cities. And 
they are emphatic in asserting that, if ap 
atomic-bomb war is in prospect, it is fool- 
hardy for the nation to centralize all 
branches of the Government, including the 
Army and Navy, in Washington. 

Shift underground? A special commit. 
tee, under supervision of the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board, now is beginning a sur. 
vey of U.S. caverns, with an eye to pos. 
sible military use. But, for the cities, deep 
air-raid shelters may not be advisable, 
because of earth tremors and _ poisonous 
radioactive produced by atomic 
bombs. 

Development of weapons. Research 
in the development of new weapons is to 
be pressed, particularly in electronics, jet 
propulsion, germ warfare, and the use of 
atomic energy. Possibilities for the not. 
distant future are jet planes that can 
travel 2,000 miles an hour, guided missiles 
that can destroy fleets of planes or other 
guided missiles, bacterial cultures that can 
wipe out whole populations, and giant sub. 
marines driven by atomic power and 
capable of staying under water for long 
periods of time, with only a slight chance 
of being located and destroyed Such de- 
velopments as these may revolutionize 
warfare. 

An angle that is being stressed by Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Chief of Staff, and other top officials is the 
need for flexibility of thinking. They point 
out that, as weapons evolve, war plans 
must be changed. Furthermore, they argue, 
it is dangerous to make plans on the basis 
of some one nation as the only possible 
enemy. 

Can war be avoided? The destruc. 
tiveness of modern warfare has caused 
some military leaders to argue that the 
problem of national security is not how to 
win the next war, but how to avert it. 
They hold that, until the United Nations 
proves its ability to keep the peace, the 
only defense for the U.S. that can be 
relied upon is the ability to retaliate 
against an enemy in kind. According to 
this theory, if all potential enemies are 
aware of that ability, they will not attack. 

But these same leaders concede that, if 
the big powers face one another with 
atomic weapons ready to be used, there is 
always the chance that one side or the 
other will decide to use them. Hence they 
are preparing to co-operate in the work of 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission, soon to convene, and they are 
hoping that the threatened split between 
the Western nations and Russia will not 
materialize. To sum up, they are prepal- 
ing for a war they hope and believe never 
will occur. 
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AUTOMOBILES AS KEY TO BOOM: 
WIDE PROFITS IN MASS OUTPUT 


Nation’s Expected Gains When Strikes Ease and Car Production Rolls 


Demand for 17,100,000 new 
units that spells steady 
jobs for 7,000,000 workers 


The automobile industry now is set to 
start cars rolling from assembly lines in 
large volume, just as soon as the strike 
picture clears When automobiles roll, the 
signal will be given that the really good 
times people have been waiting for are 
about at hand. 

Mass production is coming four to six 
months later than the industry originally 
expected. Delay has been due, in large 
part, to the strikes that have kept indus- 
try, generally, in turmoil this year. The 
time when strikes may ease, temporarily, 
as a basic problem for big producing indus- 
tries is coming at the time the automobile 
industry celebrates its fiftieth birthday. 

Basic. At 50 years of age, the auto in- 
dustry finds itself one of the two main 
pillars of U. S. prosperity. After the war 
just ended, as after World War I, the 
country is looking to automobiles and con- 
struction as the underlying sources of eco- 
nomic demands that will lead to full 
employment and good times. 

So far automobile production has not 
been up to its promise. No ;more than 
$47,591 passenger cars and 204,117 trucks 
have been made in the first four months 
of this year. Yet, to show what can hap- 
pen, the industry’s output in April doubled 
the March figure. When materials and 
labor are coming together all along the 
line, the industry can turn up with sur- 
prising results, as it proved time and again 
during the war period. 

That is why there still is an outlook for 
more than 3,000,000 cars and trucks this 
year. Even when some materials are short, 
the auto industry is big enough to pile up 
large backlogs of other things. Then it can 
concentrate on the short items and pour 
out completed units by the thousands. 

As the Pictogram on pages 24 and 25 
shows, the output for this year may go 
to 3,550,000 units. That is well below the 
1941 level of 4,838,561 cars and trucks. 
Next year, the industry probably will get 
up to 6,100,000. That kind of production 
calls for widespread activity in many other 
fields that look to the auto factories for 
a major part of their market. It spells 
prosperity for the 7,000,000 workers who 
draw their money by making, selling, serv- 
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icing, using, and producing raw materials 
for, cars and trucks. 

Demand. With the new-car famine of 
today, the industry has no need to worry 
about overproduction for at least three to 
five years. Just to count up the number 
of new cars and trucks that a nation on 
wheels could use almost at once: 

There’s a need for 5,500,000 new cars 
to replace those that wore out during the 
war at the rate of about 3,000 a day. 

Then, another 8,000,000, and maybe sev- 
eral million more, are almost ready to fall 
apart. They are ten years old, and older, 
well on the road to the scrap heap. Their 
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owners have held them together with bal- 
ing wire and ingenuity, but they will be 
turned in for scrap as soon as new cars 
are available. 

In addition, 3,600,000 more new cars 
are needed, according to some estimates, 
to provide automobiles for the people who 
have reached driving age through the nat- 
ural growth of the population. 

All told, there is a demand for about 
17,100,000 new automobiles. An additional 
million new trucks will be. required every 
year for the next few years. With a backed- 
up demand like that to start on, the auto- 
mobile industry does not even have to 
worry much about competition right away. 
That, itself, is a new experience in a field 
where only nine passenger-car companies 
have managed to survive, out of more than 
1,000 that started at one time or another 
to make cars. Three new companies now 
are preparing to try to get a share of the 
postwar market. 


But this prosperous outlook will not last 
forever. In the shadow of 1950 stands the 
possibility of a “stabilized market” that 
has haunted auto manufacturers many 
times in the past. Their fears come out 
of the fact that from 1930 to 1940 the 
ratio of cars to population stayed practi- 
cally the same. If this trend continues, the 
industry, with capacity increased by the 
war, could work itself out of prosperity 
in a time shorter than might be expected. 

Prices. As insurance against that pos- 
sibility, and also against widespread resist- 
ance to today’s high prices, the major 
manufacturers are preparing to bring on 
the market cars that will sell, as early as 
next summer, for less than $1,000. Dealers 
are not worried much about the effects of 
high prices between now and then. They 
have customers taking losses on trade-ins 
just to get new cars, even at prices 35 
to 40 per cent higher than those paid for 
the same types of car in 1939. They can 
look at their orders and know that every 
new auto they get for at least another 
year is likely to be snapped up at almost 
any price likely to be in effect. There is 
an estimate that orders on the books today 
call for around 20,000,000 cars. Even if 
only one order in four is good, that will 
be enough to take the next 12 months’ 
production. 

New designs and radical improvements 
can give demand a big stimulus when the 
time comes, too. Automobile manufacturers 
guard their secrets of new models jealously 
While-the larger manufacturers may let 
the new, or smaller, companies take the 
risks involved in marketing radically dif- 
ferent models, they are ready to step in 
quickly with any changes that the cus- 
tomers show signs of accepting. But, for 
the next several years, their stated inten- 
tions are to improve existing types, rather 
than to go into such abrupt departures as 
all-plastic bodies and rear-engine designs. 

Looking ahead. Millions of new cars 
appearing on the roads will bring wide- 
spread effects in many directions. 

Traffic problems, for instance, already 
worrying city and State officials, will mul- 
tiply. All major cities are jammed up today 
with traffic snarls. More traffic means 
higher accident tolls, also. No reduction 
in the accident rate is in sight now, and, 
unless the rate comes down, between 38,000 
and 40,000 persons will die in auto acci- 
dents this year. Traffic and safety needs 
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call up the prospect of far-reaching changes 
in city planning and in highways. 

Highway construction, and a_ vast 
amount of rearranging in cities to take 
care of more automobiles, will provide 
thousands of jobs and a steady demand 
for many materials. Most of the roads the 
nation resurfaced back in the 1920s were 
built, in the first place, for horse-drawn 
vehicles. They are inadequate to handle 
cars speeding along at 60 miles an hour, 
and faster. During the war, new roads 
were built only to war plants and military 
sites, while highway maintenance, in gen- 
eral, was allowed to drop far below normal. 

Now, there is much back work to be 
made up, and many new improvements 
are needed. The $3,000,000,000 State and 
federal road program already authorized 
is only a starter. It will add, possibly, 
40,000 miles of highway to the interregional 
network, permit improvement of secondary 
roads and construction of new freeways 
over, around and through the most con- 
gested city areas. 

The additional roads will require bigger 
and better State highway departments, 
larger police forces. That means higher 
Government expenditures and higher taxes. 
In some cities, the urgent problems of 
handling traffic are running into the hous- 
ing shortage, with city officials reluctant 
to evict people who cannot find other 
homes, though their present dwellings may 
stand in the way of a new thoroughfare 
or an overpass, for example. Changes in 
city streets will lead to other important 
changes in property values and commercial 
habits. 

Tourist trade of mammoth proportions 
is still another expected effect of an added 
supply of new automobiles. Millions of 
families prefer vacations by auto to any 
other form of recreation. That opens up 
op, ortunities for countless new roadside 
hotels, car-servicing places, markets and 
recreational areas. 

In summary, the outlook is for a boom 
in the automotive industry in building the 
cars that this nation demands. Only 16 
persons owned cars in 1896, but more than 
30,000,000 want them today. 

There will be many agreeable financial 
effects of this boom throughout the whole 
country. Auto workers will spend _ their 
wages for the things that other people are 
paid for providing. Inaustries far away 
from Detroit will be busy supplying the 
auto factories with all the products they 
need from mines, mills and farms. Road 
building will be a major construction ac- 
tivity for years to come. Many small busi- 
nesses will flourish in taking care of tour- 
ists. Cities will find their appearance and 
character gradually changing to make room 
for the automobile and truck in greater 
numbers than ever before. And more 
millions of cars on highways and streets 
mean still more troubles for the officials 
who must handle and control the traffic. 
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Attempt to Reduce Marine Corps: 
Army’s Desire for Its Functions 


Insistence by Navy That Amphibious Force Is Essential to Sea Power 


President's opposition to 
abolishing famed scrvice. 
A decision for Congress 


A struggle now is going on within the 
armed forces over the future of the U.S. 
Marine Corps. In this struggle, the Army 
is striving to reduce the Marines to a token 
force of a few thousand men. The Navy 
is on the side of the strong Marine Corps 
as a fast-moving, highly mobile landing 
force to supplement naval action. 

Behind this conflict is the interservice 
dispute over promosals to merge the Army 
and Navy. The Navy fears that, in such 
a merger, the Army might gobble up most 
of the functions and man power of the 
Marines. General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower indicated, in an interview given 
recently in Tokyo, that the Army now 
could handle the amphibious operations 
that the Marines have handled in the past, 
as 33 amphibious Army divisions were 
trained and used in 28 successful landings 
in the war ended last year. He sees no 
need for “two great land armies.” General 
Eisenhower denied, however, that he favors 
abolishing the Marine Corps. 

President's attitude. The 
over the future of the Marines has reached 
a point where President Truman has had 
to recognize it. He has been given evidence 
that plans were laid within the War De- 


argument 
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partment for stripping the Marine Corps 
down to a small naval police force, once 
the services’ were merged under a single 
Chief of Staff for Common Defense. The 
President then said publicly that he would 
never favor abolishing the Corps. After 
this, Mr. Truman changed his attitude, 
in some degree, concerning the type of 
merger to be worked out for the military 
services. 

As matters now stand, the Marine Corps, 
commanded by Gen. Alexander A. Vande- 
erift, is planning a permanent force of 
about 108,000 officers and men. The Ma- 
rines offered, at the end of the war, to take 
over policing of the Pacific. They proposed 
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LANDING CRAFT 
A Marine Corps specialty 


to raise any required force by volunteer 
methods, and to release Army troops from 
this duty. This offer, however, was _ re- 
jected by the Army. Instead, the War 
Department wanted to cut down the size 
of the Marine Corps to as little as a single 
regiment, to be used in guarding Navy 
bases, ships and supply dumps. 

Basis of the struggle then touched 
off between the Army and Navy over the 
future of the Corps was not a question of 
the value of a trained amphibious force 
during the war, but concerned the control 
over this force by the Navy. 

The Army’s view was that ships and 
naval planes constitute the Navy’s realm, 
that land fighting should be under Army 
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The first to die 


jurisdiction, that amphibious operations 
are logically a joint operation of the Army, 
the Navy and supporting air power, not 
of the Navy alone. Thus, a large-scale 
Marine force would not fit into Army mi- 
fication plans, which segregate land, sea 
and air power into three co-ordinated arms 
of the service. 

The Navy’s view, in contrast, was that 
a Marine Corps capable of amphibious 
operations on a full scale is a necessary, 
integral part of sea power. It asserted that 
a mobile landing force under Navy com- 
mand is still needed to give the fleet a 
balanced striking power and the ability to 
follow through ashore. 

That this system works better, the Navy 
argued, is demonstrated in actions like the 
Solomons campaign, begun as a naval op- 
eration in mid-1942. Orders for an attack 
were given to a Marine landing foree by 
naval authority on June 26. Approval by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, was not 
given until July 6, after the Marines had 
already embarked. If the Marine Comps 
had not been under Navy jurisdiction, the 
landing would have been delayed and the 
necessary troops might well have been 
refused by the Chiefs of Staff, the Navy 
pointed out. 

Marines’ 1946 job. Meanwhile, as the 
struggle over its future was building 
the Marine Corps reduced its strength, 
through demobilization, from 484,650 # 
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war's end to 181,069 now. It shifted its 
forces so that: 

In China, 29,148 Marines now are help- 
ing to clear out the remaining Japanese 
forces, are guarding railroads and Nation- 
alist installations and are protecting Ameri- 
can property left there. In some areas, 
these forces are surrounded by Chinese 
Communist troops. 

In Japan, about 18,400 Marines are 
performing occupation duty and guarding 
Navy installations. 

In the Pacific, 17,234 Marine Corpsmen 
are on guard at Navy bases from Okinawa 
to Pearl Harbor. 

In the Caribbean are 3,000 officers and 
men of the First Marine Brigade, return- 
ing from maneuvers in the Haiti area, 


| where they were sent to keep an eye on 


American property during possible election 
disturbances there. 

In this country, 109,467 additional male 
and 4,820 female Marines are guarding 
naval installations and supply dumps, are 
training, or-are demobilizing. 

Future plans of the Corps depends on 
the outcome of the present struggle between 
the Army and Navy. But, while the War 
Department favors only a small force for 
naval police duties, Gen. Vandegrift has 
outlined plans for the Marines, involving 
108,000 men and following this pattern: 

Amphibious service. Under this plan, 
the Marine Corps is to be the sole am- 
phibious unit in the U. S. armed forces. 
Idea here is that this is a Marine specialty, 
and thus, the Army is freed from the need 
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of training landing troops and 
left to do its primary job of 
large-scale land fighting. 

Moreover, the Marines are 
already organized for amphibi- 
ous operations and have been 
highly trained in this special- 
ized type of warfare for 20 
years. While the Army’s am- 
phibious divisions, of necessity, 
are trained and equipped large- 
ly for land warfare, Marine 
units are better fitted, under 
the Navy, to do this type of 
operation, and are far more ex- 
perienced in assault landings. 
This is supported by the Corps 
record of wartime landings on 
the Solomons, Makin, the Rus- 
sells, New Georgia, New Brit- 
ain, the Marshalls, Saipan, 
Tinian, Guam, Palau, the Phil- 
ippines, Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 

Overseas police force. The 
Marines also are to carry out 
their traditional role as trouble 
shooters when revolutions and 
uprisings threaten U.S. inter- 
ests abroad. This makes mobile 
Marine detachments valuable 
as implements of the State De- 
partment, where use of Army 
troops for such purposes would 
be a “calculated act of sovereignty,” and 
might lead to war. 

Naval security force. About 612 officers 
and 13,800 enlisted men are to be assigned 
to guard duty at naval bases 
and supply dumps. Of these, 
345 officers and 7,182 enlisted 
men will be on duty overseas. 

Mobile striking units. A 
Fleet Marine Force of 4,493 
officers and 57,561 enlisted 
men is to be available for im- 
mediate use if serious trouble 
breaks out overseas. 

Theory on which the Navy 
justifies this Force is that the 
Army takes longer to organize, 
and seldom has the troops to 
spare from its current commit- 
ments. This happened in Cuba 
in 1906, when operations had 
been substantially completed 
by the time the Army reached 
the scene. It also happened at 
Vera Cruz, in 1914; in Iceland, 
before the U. S. declaration of 
war in 1941, and in Guadal- 
canal, in 1942. 

By being a compact unit 
already attached to the Navy 
and trained for instant action, 
the Corps is best suited to 
meet any such future emer- 
gency, on short notice, General 
Vandegrift believes. 

Part of a U.N. armed 
force. The plan also earmarks 
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. may keep the force intact 


the Marine Corps for duty with a United 
Nations world police force, because of its 
compact nature, its availability and its 
ability to move fast. 

Ship detachments. A small force of 222 
officers and 3,027 enlisted Marines is to 
serve as part of the complements of naval 
vessels. On carriers, battleships and cruis- 
ers, these detachments will provide a 
trained nucleus for the ships’ landing force, 
provide gun crews as required, and pro- 
vide local security for the vessels. 

These are the jobs that the Marine 
Corps expect to do in coming years unless 
its man power is slashed because of War 
Department opposition. In line with these 
plans, the Corps is planning to complete 
demobilization in three months, then to 
station one division on the Atlantic coast 
and one on the Pacific, to provide one 
mobile brigade ready for overseas use, to 
keep up two air wings and one separate 
air group, and to assign security forces to 
naval bases and aboard naval ships. 

Prospects, though, are that the War 
Department’s opposition will appear in 
Congress shortly, when unification plans 
come up for debate. The Marines believe 
that their battle record over the last 171 
years, their unquestioned esprit de corps, 
their value as an amphibious striking force, 
and their future usefulness as a possible 
part of a United Nations police force, will 
convince Congress of the need ior the plan. 

But the War Department may urge cut- 
ting the Navy’s “amphibious army” of 
Marines far below its planned strength. 
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Setting the Pace for Salaries: 
Effect of Rise in Federal Pay 


Government's Power, as the Largest Employer, to Influence Others 


Leveling off of benefits 
to Washington executives 
in the higher brackets 


Basic salaries of white-collar workers 
promise to increase. The Federal Govern- 
ment will raise the pay of most of its 
2,350,000 civilian workers on July 1, and 
that scale will gradually set the pattern 
for salary rates in private business. The 
Government, both as the nation’s largest 
single employer of white-collar workers 
and as an example to other employers, is 
in a position to influence general salary 
levels. 

The new scale of white-collar pay in 
the Government is to be 14 per cent above 
present rates, with a minimum raise of 
$250. That means that the bulk of the 
Government’s army of clerks, typists and 
secretaries is to receive at least 30 per cent 
more than before the war. 

In the higher brackets, the percentage 
raise will level off. Professional workers 
receiving as much as $7,500 a year will get 
a 25 per cent increase above prewar pay, 
and no civil service salary can go above 
$10,000. No increase at all is provided for 


the President, Cabinet officers, members 
of Congress, judges or top administrative 
officers. This salary treatment for higher- 
paid officials also will have an effect. 

The drift of top Government employes 
into other work is likely to continue. Pri- 
vate business now is attracting scores of 
officials, and discontent among top ad- 
ministrators is great and growing. Now 
competition is arising from international 
organizations. Employes of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund are to have income taxes paid for 
them, and tax exemption also is being 
sought by the United Nations and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. This 
feature promises to make world-organiza- 
tion jobs more attractive than U. S. Gov- 
ernment jobs. 

Businessmen, however, will have their 
immediate attention directed to the yard- 
stick that the Government salary scale 
will set up for lower-paid workers. This 
scale can be judged in terms of specific 
jobs, such as those shown in the chart be- 
low. Typical salaries for standard jobs in- 
clude the following: 

Office boys, at the bottom of the lad- 
der, are to get $1,690 a year, approximate- 
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ly $32.50 a week—a 40 per cent increase 
over their prewar pay of $1,200. This 
gives the office boys as much pay as 
their supervisors used to get. A supervisor 
in charge of 35 or more of these messengers 
now will get $2,243 instead of his prewar 
$1,680. 

Janitors and building guards who are 
beginners will get $500 more than they 
got before the war. A janitor now is to 
start at $1,822, while a building guard 
will receive $2,020. Charwomen working 
part time are to receive 90 cents an 
hour, which amounts to $5.40 for a six- 
hour day. 

File clerks range considerably in their 
pay, depending on the responsibility of 
the job. But a typical younger clerk now 
will be paid $1,954 a year, or 35 per cent 
more than he got before the war. 

Telephone operators capable of han- 
dling local and long-distance calls _ will 
get the same. A chief operator with 20 
to 40 girls under her will get $2,644, 
instead of the $2,000 she made before 
the war. 

Calculating-machine operators who 
can work complicated formulas in large 
figures will make $2,168, a rise of 34 per 
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cent. Good bookkeeping-machine operators 
will make as much. 

Stenographers of experience will break 
into the $40-a-week class. The Government 
will start typists at $1,954. But a compe- 
tent office girl, who can take dictation 
as well as type, will receive $2,168, com- 
pared with $1,620 before the war. The 
range of opportunities for these girls to 
advance. however, is limited. 

A private secretary of outstanding abil- 
ity, working for the head of an important 
Government program, cannot make more 
than $57 a week, and most of them will 
get around $50 a week under the pay 
raise. Before the war, most of these ex- 
perienced secretaries got less than $40 a 
week. Beyond these rates, the only hope 
of advancement is for the secretary to 
get additional duties assigned to her and 
to be classed as an “assistant” to her boss. 

Statistical clerks generally fall in a 
slightly higher salary bracket than stenog- 
raphers, and have better “career” possi- 
bilities. A typical statistical worker, for 
instance, will get $2,394 under the pay 
raise, with the chance of getting as much 
as $4,000 in a supervisory position. A pro- 
fessionally trained statistician, heading up 
a difficult research job, may get as much as 
$7,100, against $5,600 before the war. 

At these higher salaries, however, the 
rate of wage increase begins to narrow. 
The statistician’s new salary represents a 
97 per cent raise over prewar pay. 

Lawyers, economists, scientists and 
other professional people will notice this 
slowdown particularly. 

A young man coming out of the univer- 


sity with his LL.B. or his Ph.D. still can 
do better in Government than in most 
other places. He will start now at $2,644, 
compared with $2,000 before the war. An 
older lawyer without experience, such as 
a veteran, might start at the salary now 
to be paid an experienced law clerk— 
$3,397. 

After five years in the Government, a 
bright lawyer or economist still can com- 
pare his salary favorably with those of his 
classmates who went into private busi- 
ness. He may be making nearly $5,000 on 
the new pay scale, instead of the $3,800 
he would have had before the war. A few 
will be making more, and some will be 
earning only $4,000. 

If he lingers much longer in Govern- 
ment service, however, as his work brings 
him in contact with successful men in his 
field employed outside the Government, 
he begins to notice a discrepancy in the 
pay for men of ability. 

Administrative work attracts many of 
these professional men who stay in the 
Government, because it offers the main 
chance for advancing further. If one be- 
comes a junior executive in charge of a 
section, he gets $5,905 or more. The same 
position paid $4,600 and up before the war. 

Bureau chiefs at the top of the “career” 
service, and the Cabinet’s chief legal and 
economic advisers, find the least incentive 
for staying in Government, however, un- 


der the new pay scale. They also are the 
men most in demand by other employers. 
A top administrator who got $9,000 before 
the war will be paid $10,000 now. That is 
an 11 per cent raise, but the difference is 
largely eaten up by higher income taxes. 
It does not compare with the salaries 
paid administrative heads in business. 

Once he is making $10,000, a man has 
little hope of further progress‘in the Gov- 
ernment. For almost all positions open’ to 
“career” men, $10,000 is the salary limit. 
Beyond that, a man must seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. 
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NEW ISSUES FOR 1946 POLITICS: 
LABOR TROUBLES AND GI HOPES 


Tactics of Both Parties in Seeking War Veterans as Candidates 


Implications that Democrats 
and Republicans draw from 
the first State primaries 


Strikes and returned war veterans now 
are injecting new issues into politics. The 
railroad strike, following shutdowns in 
the coal, steel and auto industries, added 
to growing public irritations against Con- 
gress and the Truman Administration. 
And veterans by the dozens are running 
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for Congress. Members of Congress of both 
parties are facing this double threat. 

Thus far, however, there is no sign 
that public irritations have reached the 
point of a blind determination to vote 
out all the ins, irrespective of party. But 
the fear is growing that it will reach that 
point, in spite of the primaries in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Indiana and elsewhere, 
in which almost all the incumbents won 
renomination from their own parties. 

The Democrats are hoping that the 
labor disputes will be ironed out soon 
and that conditions will be stable, and 
the public in a less irritable mood by 
voting time in November. But the Re- 
publicans are beginning to hammer away 
at “our present do-nothing Administra- 
tion.” In any widespread swatting of the 
ins by the voters, the Republicans stand 
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to gain seats in Congress. They are hoping 
to win control of at least one house. 

Scattered special elections are giving 
the Republicans .a vision of a trend which 
they hope will give them victory this 
autumn. They think irritations over labor 
disputes may have helped them to win a 
Pennsylvania seat in the House last week, 
which had been held continuously by a 
Democrat since 1930. 

Chairman B. Carroll Reece of the Re- 
publican National Committee said the re- 
sult was proof that the nation’s voters are 
going to turn the conduct of affairs over to 
the Republicans this autumn. He said that 
the vote received by a Republican war 
veteran in another Pennsylvania district, 
despite the loss of the district to a Demo- 
crat, means that a definite trend has set in. 

The two special elections were held to 
fill vacancies in this Congress. But where 
Republicans saw a trend in the results, the 
Democratic National Committee figures 
that the Democrats won a standoff. By the 
time the general election comes in Novem- 
ber, the Democrats hope the labor disputes 
will be settled, men will be back at work, 
goods will be moving, the wave of resent- 
ment will be over, and the public will vote 
Democratic. But thev have a feeling that, 
if the elections were held now, the Demo- 
crats would not make out so well. 

The Pennsylvania primary, in which 
both parties chose their candidates for the 
autumn elections, drew less attention from 
the national party organizations than did 
the two special elections to fill present 
vacancies. Yet, a Senator, 33 House mem- 
bers, a governor and a slate of State officers 
were involved in the primary voting. 

The primary developed a_ significant 
showing by the State Republican organiza- 
tion, of which Joseph Pew of the Sun Oil 
Co. is one of the mainsprings. The State 
organization rolled up crushing majorities 
over so-called “New Guard” candidates 
who were demanding “a rebuilt, revitalized 
and humanized Republican Party.” 

Out of the victory came Governor Ed- 
ward Martin as the Republican candidate 
for the United States Senate against the in- 
cumbent Joseph F. Guffey, who was un- 
opposed for the Democratic nomination. As 
in uther primaries, most of the House 
members who were standing for reelection 
won their way through the primaries to 
renomination. The only incumbent who 
was beaten was Robert L. Rodgers, a Re- 


publican, in the 28th district. 


Veterans played an active part in the 
Pennsylvania contest, as they have else- 
where. As members of Congress head 
toward home and the campaigns, they are 
finding that they not only must make an 
active bid for the vote of veterans, but 
they will be lucky if they do not have to 
stump their districts against men just out 
of uniform. Upward of 50 veterans already 
have filed for Congress in primaries that 
have been held or lie just ahead. 

In Pennsylvania, one Republican and 





—U. S. Army Air ean 
FORMER SENATOR LODGE 


... by a veteran’s war record 


two Democratic veterans won nomina- 
tions to Congress. A Democratic Air Corps 
colonel won the governorship nomination. 
In Ohio, Robert Secrest, a former Demo- 
cratic member of Congress, now with a new 
war record, is running against a Republican 
for election to the seat that he held before 
the war. But George L. Mark, a Demo- 
cratic veteran, failed to w:n the nomination 
to oppose George H. Bender, a Republican, 
in the race for Representative at Large. 
Similar cases run through all the pri- 
maries that have been held. A war veteran 
beat Representative Pat Cannon in the 4th 
Florida district for a nomination that is 
equivalent to election. Representative Lu- 
ther Patrick went down before a war vet- 
eran in the 9th Alabama district. 
Representative Robert J. Chiperfield 
beat one veteran for the Republican nomi- 
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—Harris & Ewing 
WILL ROGERS, JR. 
California veterans are fighting ... 


nation in the 15th Illinois district and faces 
a Democratic veteran in the general elec- 
tion. Democratic veterans are the nomi- 
nees in two Indiana districts that now are 
held by Republicans. 

And a sprinkling of veterans already is 
to be found in Congress. Charles M. Price, 
an Illinois Democrat, was an enlisted man 
when elected. Walter Norblad, the Oregon 
Republican, is a veteran. So is Frank A. 
Mathews, Jr., the New Jersey Republican. 

In the 40 primaries and conventions 
that lie ahead between now and mid- 
September, more than three dozen veterans 
already have filed or indicated they will 
file for either Senate or House seats. Some 
of the primaries are still three months 
away. But, for sitting members of Congress, 





pec rm & Ewing 
REP. BENDER 
A Gl threat... 
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the returned veterans reflect a potent threat. 

On the Senate side, California has two 
veterans—William F. Knowland, the Re- 
publican incumbent, and Will Rogers, Jr., 
the Democrat, son of the late humorist— 
fighting it out for the Senate. In Massa- 
chusetts, Henry Cabot Lodge, a former 
Republican Senator, now with a war record, 
is setting himself for a race against David 
I. Walsh, the Democratic chairman of the 
Senate Naval Committee. 

A North Dakota Democratic veteran is 
running for the seat of William Langer, 
the Republican Senator. And, in New 
Mexico, Patrick J. Hurley, the former 
Secretary of War in the Hoover Adminis- 
tration, who can lay claim to a double war 
record, is seeking the seat of Senator 
Dennis Chavez, the Democrat. Senator 
Chavez must beat the State’s Governor, 
John J. Dempsey, to win renomination. 

And in Missouri, two veterans are among 
the ten Democrats and Republicans trying 
to replace Democrat Frank P. Briggs. 

Among House members, there is an 
even greater problem. A veteran with 42 
months in the Pacific is running for one 
New Hampshire seat. A man who fought 
at Guadalcanal is after a North Dakota 
House member. A veteran of both wars is 
trying for a Kansas seat in the House. 

A WAC major is running for the seat 
formerly held by Mayor James M. Curley 
of Boston. Two veterans are among seven 
candidates for the Democratic nomination 
for one Maryland seat in the House. Three 
veterans are among the four Republicans 
seeking to replace a Democrat in Missouri. 
And a man with four years in the Marine 
Corps is trying for a seat in Nebraska. 

Strong bids are being made by both 
parties for the support of veterans. Each 
party lays claim to credit for putting 
through legislation for veterans’ benefits. 
And, in the fight for votes, each party is 
looking for good potential vote getters, just 
out of uniform, to put up against incum- 
bents of the other party. 

At the meeting of Young Republicans 
from 33 States, held at Charleston, W. Va., 
last week, the topmost qualification laid 
down for an officer in the organization was 
that each candidate must be a veteran of 
World War II. The group adopted a policy 
platform calling for support for the United 
Nations on a broad scale, for creating a 
professional diplomatic corps, for accepting 
America’s share of the responsibility of 
feeding foreign peoples. 

And, on the domestic side, it called for 
a labor program that would require easy 
access to union financial records by union 
members, and proposed that both union 
and employer be held to the performance 
of their contractual obligations. 

Veterans and labor. Such a policy 
proposal reflects a tone that often was 
heard from soldiers overseas during the 
war, and which continues to come now 





—Harris & ‘Ewing 
SENATOR KNOWLAND 
--. for a Senate place 


from men in foreign outposts in response 
to word of strikes that are holding up the 
production of goods they hope to be able 
to buy when they get home. 

Veterans are blaming strikes for the 
shortages of all sorts of things that they 
wanted when they came home: houses to 
live in, clothes to wear, automobiles to ride 
in. Their resentment stands ready to feed 
the general irritation against strikes. And 
it prompts them to run for Congress. 

The combination is providing all the 
elements of a first-class, full-scale uprising 
at the polls against all office holders. But, 
despite public irritations over strikes, there 
is as yet no sign that the voter is taking 
his resentments to the polls. By Novem- 
ber, the story may be different. 
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A Lower Pay-Roll Tax? 
Overflowing Jobless Funds 


Social Security Board’s 


View That Built-Up Reserves 


Would Justify Cutting Employers’ Levy to 2 Per Cent 


Proposal to Congress for 
action to save $500,000,000 
each year for businessmen 


Pay-roll taxes for unemployment insur- 
ance are due to be slashed. Costs of caring 
for the jobless in the years immediately 
ahead are no longer an official worry, and 
the Social Security Board recommends a 
cut in the unemployment pay-roll tax from 
a standard rate of 3 per cent to 2 per cent. 
That promises a tax saving to employers 
of $500,000,000 a year, a promise that 
Congress is likely to deliver next year. 

The reason why Social Security officials 
are so confident of the country’s ability 
to finance future unemployment is shown 
in the chart on this page. Unemployment 
reserve funds have grown from $312,000,- 
000 in 1937 to $7,426,000,000 today. That 
amounts to four years’ contributions by 
employers at the full 3 per cent rate; it is 
more than twice as much as the total sum 
paid out in unemployment benefits during 
the ten years of the system’s existence. 

This reserve, furthermore, not 
pected to be tapped soon. Social Security 
Board Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer esti- 
mates that, with unemployment as high 
as 3,500,000, pay-roll taxes of less than 
2 per cent would provide the average 
State enough to meet benefits out of 
current receipts. Unemployment now is 
reported at 2,350,000. 

A lower tax than the 2 per cent rate 
actually would go into effect for most 
employers. The unemployment insurance 
system now requires employers to pay 0.3 


eXx- 
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per cent of their pay rolls into the Federal 
Treasury and to take an offset of 2.7 per 
cent for contributions to State unemploy- 
ment funds. This offset is allowed whether 
or not the full contribution is made. 

Employer experience ratings are in effect 
in 45 States, which allow employers with 
good hiring records to make smaller con- 
tributions. The average in these States is 
1.6 per cent. Thus, the pay-roll tax for 
unemployment insurance in most of the 
country averages 1.9 per cent (1.6 per cent 
plus 0.3) instead of 8 per cent. 

Under the Board’s recommendation, the 
Treasury would collect 0.2 per cent instead 
of the present 0.3 per cent, and allow an 
offset of 1.8 per cent instead of 2.7 per 
cent. At the same time, Mr. Altmeyer pro- 
poses that States reduce their own con- 
tribution rates, and suggests an average 
rate of 1 per cent. That would result in an 
average total pay-roll tax of 1.2 per cent 
for employers in States with experience 
rating, instead of 1.9 per cent. States that 
provide no experience ratings would pre- 
sumably follow the federal lead and lower 
pay-roll taxes by 1 per cent. 

An alternate proposal is to establish 
a joint federal-State system of unemploy- 
ment insurance as a substitute for the 
present system. Now States raise all the 
money for unemployment benefits and 
the Federal Government pays all State 
administrative expenses from its share of 
the pay-roll tax. Under the suggested 
program, the Federal Government would 
share with the States on a 50-50 basis for 
both benefits and administrative costs. 

To finance federal participation in un- 
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employment benefits, a 1 per cent fede) 
pay-roll levy would be imposed. Stag 
would raise their share by any method thy 
wish—either by drawing on reserves, by 
levying general taxes, or by continting 
pay-roll taxes. Indications are that reserye 
would be used, since no State has leg 
in reserve than two and a half years gf 
full employer contributions and ge 
States have six years’ contributions, 
State reserve funds under the join, 
system, furthermore, would double jg 
value, since the Federal Government they 


would undertake to pay half the benefj/f) 


required. This increase in value of State 
reserves would be used to allow the Govem, 
ment time to build up its own reserve, 


from the 1 per cent levy. Federal payments} 
would not begin under the proposal unt} 


State reserve funds had been halved. 


A flat federal tax of 1 per cent, hoy.}} 
ever, would have the effect of increasing 


pay-roll taxes for employers in States 
where experience ratings have cut tayes 
most sharply. In the District of Columbia, 
for example, the average employer cop. 
tribution is 0.4 per cent, which, whe 
combined with the 0.3 per cent to the 
Treasury, makes a total tax of only 0.7 per 
cent. Employers in Delaware and Mass. 
chusetts, where a contribution of 0.4 per 
cent is average, also would pay higher 


pay-roll taxes under the alternative plan, 


The alternative proposal thus can be 
expected to meet with greater oppositioy 
than the suggestion to cut the standard 
federal tax rate. It would also requirea 
more complicated law than an act of 
Congress reducing the pay-roll levy. Op 
position from groups that oppose any 
extension of federal influence in unemphy- 


ment systems also would be likely tof! 


develop. Prospects thus appear to favor 
an outright tax reduction. 
Another prospect is that proposals to 


reduce unemployment taxes will be tied} 


to proposals to raise pay-roll taxes for 
old-age insurance. Both programs might 
be effected without increasing aggregate 
tax costs to employers. 
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IMPROVISING A STRIKE SOLUTION 


Lack of Any Exact Precedent to Guide Mr. Truman in Rail Crisis 


Use of troops by Presidents 
Hayes and Cleveland to keep 
trains running in ‘77 and ‘94 


President Truman is finding plenty of 
precedents for dealing with big-scale labor 
disputes. But none of them exactly fits the 
combination of conditions that went into 
the making of his present predicament. 

The general railroad strike that threat- 
ened last week to bring industry to a 
standstill is not the first that has hap- 
pened in American history. But the two 
most serious general stoppages of railroad 
transportation occurred before 1900, be- 
fore the existing labor-protective laws had 
been developed by Congress, and long be- 
fore labor had grown into such a position 
of political power as it now holds. 

Railroad strikes. In 1877, a general 
strike was called on the railroads in protest 
against a 10 per cent reduction in wages 
which most of them had imposed upon 
the workers. The strike lasted two weeks. 
There were riots, fires, bloodshed and wide 
destruction of property. Trade 
brought to a standstill. At the request of 
the governors of West Virginia, Maryland, 
Illinois and Pennsylvania, President Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes sent federal troops to stop 
the disturbances. The strike ended with 
the arrest of many of its leaders. 

In 1894, the Pullman Co. employes 
struck against wage cuts and living con- 
ditions in the town near Chicago estab- 
lished for them. President Grover Cleve- 
land sent United States troops to restore 
order. Eugene V. Debs and his American 
Railway Union went to the support of the 
Pullman workers with a refusal to work 
on any train to which a Pullman car was 
attached. The strike would have had gen- 
eral effect. There was a stoppage of the 
mails, which President Cleveland 
ground for using troops. 

Mr Debs was arrested for conspiracy, 
court injunctions were issued against other 
strike leaders and the strike collapsed 
after two months. 

No exact precedent. Neither of these 
furnished an exact precedent for Mr. Tru- 
man, however, when he began to study 
ways to get the railroads running again. 
The railroad strike was simply a stoppage 
of work by the engineers and trainmen. 
There was no violence. There were no ap- 
peals by governors for federal troops to 
restore order. But there was some delay 
of the mails, even though airplanes and 
highway transport were being used. 

However, the railroads were so tightly 
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unionized that only by a capitulation of 
the strikers, or by rigorous action, could 
the President get men qualified to run 
trains. The men were putting the welfare 
of their unions first and refusing to run 
trains for their Government. This was the 
situation when Mr. Truman began to move 
troops into strategic posts and try to figure 
out a plan that might break the strike. 

Political background. What has hap- 
pened since 1900 is that labor has grown 
into a powerful political force. There now 
are protective laws that prevent the use 
of injunctions against strikers. There are 
laws to safeguard unionization. And every 
politician, from the President down, knows 





compromise. Time .and again, he told re- 
porters that, while he was ready to take 
over the railroads, he did not think he 
would have to. 

When negotiations finally broke down, 
the President achieved a brief truce. He 
flew to Missouri and accepted a college 
degree. Then he came back and worked 
out a_ got a 
blunt reply from the heads of the Brother- 
hoods of Engineers and Trainmen that it 
was “unacceptable.” 

Then the men went on strike. They 
ignored the fact that Mr. Truman had 
ordered the railroads operated in the name 
of the U.S. Government and that he had 


compromise proposal. It 
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MR. TRUMAN: A DEGREE AND A DIESEL 
Honored by college .. . ignored by unions 


what labor can do in an election. It has 
been a basis of Democratic power in 
every election since 1932. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt drew his strongest 
support from organized labor. He helped to 
foster protective legislation for labor and 
fought its battles in many ways. He helped 
labor into a position of political power. 

And perhaps the strongest supporters 
that President Truman has had in the 
past have been the Railroad Brotherhoods. 
They supported him in his political battles 
in Missouri, backed him for the Senate, 
helped along his bid for the vice-presi- 
dential nomination in 1944—which led 
him into the Presidency. 

Road to strike. Straight up to the 
time at which the rail strike went into 
effect, Mr. Truman had hoped for a 


called upon “every employe of the railroads 
to co-operate with the Government.” 

When the strike broke, Mr. Truman 
was attending a garden party for disabled 
veterans on the White House lawn. He 
spent an hour and 40 minutes with the 
veterans, and photographers showed him 
eating a plate of ice cream at the time the 
trains were being halted. But, by this time, 
the President had made his final offer and 
had put further negotiations in the hand 
of John R. Steelman, his labor expert. 

As the trains halted, the President 
issued special orders for the use of trucks, 
busses, planes and watercraft for hauling 
food and freight. But, even with these, 
the flow of essential goods began to dry 
up. Mr. Truman still had to find a way 
to get the trains running. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opini hould be enlightened." 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 7 


the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and ford 








The right of an individual to quit work is inviolate 
but the right of one or more persons to influence a 
whole group to quit is not unlimited. 

Big unionism is just as much subject to regulation 
in the public interest as big business. 

The right of the people to be secure in their employ- 
ment and in the distribution of the necessities of life 
transcends the right of any group to obstruct such 
employment or such distribution. 

These are basic truths inherent in the right of the 
people to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

To deprive the people of these rights by economic 
force is to assert a right of rebellion. 

: Rebellion cannot be tolerated by the majority. 

| A railroad strike is rebellion. Eighteen brotherhoods 
promptly accepted the President’s proposals but two 
unions employed in the same transportation business 
did not. In a sense a vote of 18 to 2 favored the settle- 
ment, but the minority had it in its power to rebel 
and tie up the nation’s economic system. 

This power has come about through the grant of 
monopoly privileges to unions. As long as those privi- 
leges were not abused, they were called “rights” and 
were respected by the people as perhaps a desirable 
way to secure for labor certain needful changes in 
i wages and working conditions. 

But the “right” to concerted action is forfeited 
when it becomes an effort to damage the public as a 
whole. 

The problem before the country is not at all com- 
plicated. It simply requires courageous leadership, as 
is always the case when a nation faces rebellion. 

Leadership lacking: The country looks first to the 
White House for such leadership. It hopes to find 
there not a Buchanan who wobbles but a Lincoln who 
sees clearly that government must be for all the people 
and that there must be respect for the basic principles 
of government. 

President Truman has been a wishy-washy Bu- 
chanan, bewildered by what has been happening all 
around him. He was forewarned. He knew for months 
that big unions could tie up the nation’s business and 








COMPULSORY ARBITRATION— 
THE ONLY ANSWER 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


threaten its safety by strangling its system of food 
and fuel distribution. But he wavered. 


Mr. Truman should have gone to Congress long | 


ago and addressed a joint session. He should have 
asked for a law requiring arbitration of labor dis. 
putes when, they involve the maintenance of public 
health and safety. It would not have been an up. 
precedented action in a democracy. Britain in 1926 
had to pass a law differentiating between legal and 
illegal strikes. That happened when England found 
herself in the grip of a general strike. The strike re- 
sulted in the defeat of the British Labor party, which 
did not recover from that blow for nearly twenty years. 

Congress to blame, too: Unhappily, in America 
we do not have a similar system of responsible gov- 
ernment. When we get an incompetent man in the 
White House we must wait for many months to get 
someone else. Under a parliamentary system we could 
change overnight and elect someone who is immediate- 
ly responsive to the public will. We could also oust a 
Congress and replace it with one that would meet 
the people’s wishes. 

Congress shares the blame for inaction. The recom- 
mendation of a President is not necessary to get a law 
passed. Both houses can act of their own initiative. 
Congress is a coordinate and not a subordinate branch 
of the federal government. 

But here again the threat of a labor bloc at the 
polls has brought about a filibuster or delaying tactics 
by a minority in the Senate who have for ten years 
blocked legislation to regulate labor unions and elim-/ 
inate abuses in the collective bargaining process. 

The House of Representatives has acted many times 
but each of the measures it has passed in the last 
decade either has been pigeonholed in committee or 
talked to death on the floor of the Senate. 

Last week there were signs of a change. But it isa 
far cry from the passing of amendments to a House 
bill and getting law enacted. The maneuvers and 
plots of a minority can tangle up the bill in confer- 
ence. The plan last week was for the Senate to pass the 
kind of bill that could be accepted by the House of 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
al news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 









‘Representatives without the necessity of a conference 
so that the bill would go to the White House promptly. 
But what sort of legislation? It is important not to 
penalize the many law-abiding citizens who have 
banded themselves into labor unions which have not 
/ ¢ruck and which have adopted the path of reason and 
compromise. The right to bargain collectively should 
not be weakened. There should, on the other hand, be 
equal responsibility imposed on unions and manage- 
ment to bargain in good faith and to comply with 
contracts and agreements. 
This, however, is not enough. A failure of collective 
bargaining leads to strikes or lockouts as a means of 
enforcing demands. Neither strikes ncr lockouts which 
damage or threaten to damage the public interest 
should be lawful. Public utilities and governmental 
agencies, federal, state and city, cannot be permitted 
Ito stop functioning. Certain industries essential to 
public health and safety must be kept in operation. 
To settle labor disputes in these essential businesses, 
a system of compulsory arbitration must be estab- 
lished. Congress by law authorizes the Interstate 
“Commerce Commission to fix freight and passenger 
‘rates, and thus the income of the railroads is regu- 
lated by the government. Why shouldn’t the outgo 
of the railroads be similarly regulated when unions 
and management cannot agree? 





i Strikes must be limited: The existing Railway 
Labor Act, which has been on the statute books for 
+20 years, provides an elaborate machinery for settling 
disputes in the transportation business. The law has 
worked in the sense that its restraints upon immediate 
work stoppages have been effective and the railroad 
unions and carriers have gone through the process of 
mediation and acceptance of fact-finding board recom- 
mendations. While there has been a limitation as 
to the time when a strike could be called, the right to 
strike was not prohibited. Hence the fact that labor 
and management have gotten along and neither has 
gone the limit heretofore in stopping operations has 
been taken to mean that the law was a success. 

Today, however, even the machinery of the Rail- 





tight to strike must be limited in industries essential to public health and 
safety—No group should have power to paralyze nation’s economic 
ystem—President and Congress have failed the people. 
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way Labor Act has failed to prevent a strike and 
Congress must go a step further. It must provide that 
an impartial tribunal shall be set up with a system of 
umpires, and that both sides must accept the award 
of such an arbitration body or subject themselves 
to the penalties of injunction and governmental power. 

The principle of compulsory arbitration is, of 
course, a limitation on the freedom of both parties 
but such limitation is essential to protect the public 
interest. There are no rights which supersede those 
of the public as a whole, and the Congress must act 
as the representative agent of the American people 
and not any small segment of it. 

Protect the public interest: Coal, for instance, is 
an essential business. Without it, the lights go out and 
electric power is stopped. The miners’ union is a 
monopoly. The Congress should never allow “closed 
shops” to exist. They are as much a restraint on the 
freedom of individuals as the concerted action of cor- 
porations in monopolizing a market of commodities. 

The Wagner Act was passed in order to cut down 
the number of strikes. It has not done so. It has pro- 
tected labor’s rights but labor unions of the larger 
type in the automobile, steel, coal and railroad in- 
dustries now have such big memberships and such po- 
litical strength that they behave as if they constituted 
a whole system of government above the federal 
power. They rely on their voting strength at the polls 
to command Congress and the President. Actually 
they constitute a minority of the voters but the rest 
of the voters—the victims—have never been aroused 
sufficiently to put this minority in its place. 

Repeal of the Wagner Act was, a few months ago, 
thought impossible. Today the movement to amend 
it has grown to the point where substantial changes 
are being proposed in Congress. When any organiza- 
tion of labor or management acquires power that is 
greater than that of government itself and can actually 
paralyze the nation’s economic system at will, it is 
time for the representatives of the people in the na- 
tional legislature to protect the public interest. Action 
by Congress has long been overdue. 
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COMFORT AS A RAIL ISSUE 


Insistence on Changes in Operating Rules as Well as Pay Rises 


Requests of workers for 
dry cleaning, ice water, 
awnings for cabooses 


Railroad engineers and trainmen were as 
much concerned with obtaining changes in 
working rules as they were in winning in- 
creases in their hourly pay, when they went 
out on strike last week. Some of these de- 
manded rule changes amount to indirect 
pay increases. Others would make working 
conditions more pleasant. 

Changes in rules that the men 
thought necessary enough to warrant a 
strike that tied up the nation’s rail trans- 
portation system include these: 

Waiting time. Extra compensation for 
operating crews called to duty more than 
15 minutes in advance of a train’s sched- 
uled departure time. A Government emer- 
gency board, invoked in an effort to avert 
a strike, recommended such additional pay, 
but thought the 15-minute period too 
short. Some crews, the board found, are 
ordered to appear an hour and a half 
ahead of departure time and get no extra 
pay for that time. 

Turn-around pay. More compensation 
for time spent at terminal points waiting 
to return trains to home terminals. This 
proposed rule change was viewed with 
favor by the board. Employes now receive 
no pay for up to two hours off duty while 
waiting to return their trains. 

Ice water and awnings for the engines 
and cabooses. The board took no action 
on these proposals. Other equipment de- 
manded for locomotives and cabooses in- 
cluded windshields, “approved seats” and 
sanitary drinking cups. Electric lights for 
cabooses also were demanded. 

Watches supplied at cost by the car- 
riers. Management was asked to pay for 
cleaning and repairing watches and to give 
employes a minimum of two hours’ pay for 
time to have watches inspected, where such 
inspection is required by the company. 
The board agreed to the first proposal, but 
opposed the minimum of two hours’ pay. 
The employe, it held, should be paid for 
whatever time actually is spent in the in- 
spection. 

Free uniforms and free cleaning and 
pressing of uniforms. The board reported 
that some lines now pay for the uniforms 
while some require the employes to foot 
the bill. The board proposed that the car- 
rier and the employe share equally the ex- 
pense of the uniform and its maintenance. 

Pilot service. A local conductor and 
engineer to be assigned as pilots when a 
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train is being detoured through a district 
other than its own. This proposal was re- 
jected flatly by the board, which held it 
Was an invasion of management’s pre- 
rogatives and functions. 

Out-of-town pay. Pay for all time in 
excess of 12 continuous hours that em- 
ployes are held at other than their home 
terminals. The board objected to such a 
large penalty on the carriers, but sug- 
gested that some modification of the pres- 
ent rules be negotiated. 

Proper-sized coal provided for. firemen 
and placed at a spot in the coal tender 
within reasonable reach. The board agreed 
that the proper type of coal should be 
provided, within reasonable reach, but it 
held that at coaling stations where no at- 


—Southern Pacific 
RAIL WORKER 


es. wants new rules too 


tendants are available the fireman himself 
should load the coal. 

Desk space for conductors on all pas- 
senger trains, so that they can do the book- 
keeping now required. 

Eating and sleeping accommodations 
at points where the crews lie over for the 
return trip, or other terminals selected. 

Train lengths to be limited. Passenger 
trains would be held to a maximum of 14 
cars and freight trains to 70 cars. 

Size of crews. Not less than one engi- 
neer, one fireman, one conductor and two 
brakemen to be employed on most runs. 
At least one additional brakeman would be 
required in local service, mine runs and 
work, wreck and construction-train service, 





with the exception of light engines ang 
helper service, where an engineer, firemay 
and conductor would be allowed to serye 
as crew. The emergency board did not com. 
ment on this proposal. 

Snow-plow pay. Rates at least as high 
as the local freight rate of pay for brake. 
men in various special types of service. 
The board ruled that in some cages 
the raise in rate should be allowed, but 
decided against any nation-wide ru 
on this issue. 

Electric cars. Extra pay for engineers or 
motormen operating motor or electric cars 
in multiple-unit passenger service. To this, 
the board agreed, with a slight change, 

Pick-up service. Higher rates to crews 
when required to pick up or deliver freight 
shipments on a through-freight run. The 
board suggested that a limit be placed on 
the number of stops for such purposes and 
that additional service be paid for at higher 
rates. 

Flagging other trains and _ throwing 
switches not compulsory for engineers and 
firemen. The board agreed, but added a 
recommendation that such employes could 
act as flagmen or switchmen for their own 
trains when no other employes were avail- 
able for the purpose. 

Automatic release of crews arriving at 
the terminal of a run, unless scheduled to 
make the return run. If the crews are re- 
called, they begin a new day. The emer 
gency board found such a practice was 
generally in effect through custom, and 
agreed that it should be incorporated into 
a formal rule. 

Pay for attending court, with a mini- 
mum of one day’s pay. Also pay for time 
spent on the road and for expenses. Similar 
rates would apply for time spent being 
questioned by claim agents or railroad 
lawyers. 

Doubling on hills. At least a minimum 
day’s pay for each extra trip as crew ofa 
second or double-header locomotive help- 
ing another pull a train up a hill, in add- 
tion to all other time earned on that day 
or trip. 

Deadheading. A minimum of a basie 
day’s pay when returning an empty trail 
or engine, including return to the home 
terminal. 

Paid sick leave up to 30 days’ pay, de 
pending upon the length of service. 

Night-shift bonus of 10 cents an hour 
to local freight crews. 

Sunday and holiday work at time-and- 
a-half pay. 

Others of the 44 rule changes requested 
by the Brotherhoods covered more techni 
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cal points, such as the duties of yard train- 
men-and the demand that a specific loca- 
tion be designated as the going-to-work 
and going-off-duty point in each yard, for 
each employe. 

The carriers had presented 29° demands 
for changes in the rules. Some were ap- 
proved with modifications by the emer- 
gency board, but the carriers agreed to 
drop the entire question of rules amend- 
ments when they accepted the wage pro- 
posal offered by President Truman last 
week. The proposal allowed 184 cents an 
hour increase, in place of an increase of 
16 cents recommended by the board, but 
the President’s plan would not have in- 
cluded any immediate rules changes. 

The 18 other Brotherhoods involved in 
the wage disputes accepted the 18%-cent 
proposal, but the leaders of the Trainmen 
and Engineers said the proposal amounted 
to less than the emergency board’s recom- 
mendations. 

The stress placed on the rules by the two 
Brotherhoods emphasizes the importance 
of these working conditions to the rail em- 
ployes and the management. The issue will 
be argued for years to come, 


Labor-Law Enforcement 


Experience with earlier legislation indi- 
cates that many problems of enforcement 
lie ahead for any antistrike legislation that 
now is passed by Congress and signed into 
law by President Truman. 

Factors to be watched are these: 

Enforcement of any forthcoming act 
depends largely upon interpretations placed 
upon it by administrative agencies of Gov- 
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SENATOR BYRD 
Stern measures are needed... 
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ernment. Little attempt has been made to 
enforce the criminal penalties of the War 
Labor Disputes Act against persons who 
lead strikes after seizure of a plant by the 
Government. There were no indications, 
for example, of any moves by the Justice 
Department against United Mine Workers 
pickets who reportedly stopped workers 
from entering the pits in some Pennsyl- 
vania soft-coal regions last week, after 
Government seizure of the mines. 

Loopholes in wording are to be expect- 
ed, especially in hastily written legislation. 
Officials of the Trainmen and Engineers, 
for example, contended they did not vio- 
late the War Labor Disputes Act last 
week when their postponed strike occurred, 
because they. had made all the arrange- 
ments for the strike prior to seizure of the 
railroads. Unions are expected to use all 
possible loopholes they can find in any 
new law. 

Court tests will be required before any 
new law is accepted by the unions. The 
unions in the past have sought court tests 
of attempts by States to curb union ac- 
tivities, such as laws against union shops 
and laws forcing union organizers to obtain 
licenses from the State. The employers 
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HE WHO HESITATES 


probably will not be certain of the exact 
meaning of new legislation until cases are 
carried to the Supreme Court. 

The co-operation shown by labor lead- 
ers and employers in connectien with func- 
tioning of any new act will have much to 
do with success or failure of the law. Sen- 
ator Pepper (Dem.), of Florida, one of the 
leading opponents of antistrike legislation, 
predicted that any act that contained re- 
strictive measures would fail to work. Sena- 
tor Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, on the other 
hand, argued that the railroad strike 
made it necessary to enact “the sternest 


measures” to curb walkouts of this 
nature. Senator Byrd’s own amendment, 
designed to prevent labor leaders from 
controlling health funds financed by em- 
ployers, passed the Senate after three 
counter moves by the opposition failed 
to gain support. 

Other labor laws, passed earlier by 
Congress, indicate what may be expected 
from a new measure. For example: 

The Railway Labor Act was highly suc- 
cessful in settling disputes on the railroads 
until recent years. However, it did not 
prevent Brotherhoods of Trainmen and 
Engineers from striking last week. There 
have been a few minor strikes in the past 
when the mediation, arbitration and fact- 
finding machinery of the Act has been 
exhausted. The Act does not prohibit 
strikes or compel compliance with recom- 
mendations of emergency boards, but 
strives to obtain settlements through or- 
derly procedure. 

The War Labor Disputes Act failed to 
halt strikes, even during the war, although 
its provisions for seizure of plants often 
sent strikers back to work. The Act’s re- 
quirement of a cooling-off period before 
strikes frequently has been ignored. Con- 
gress rebelled last year against providing 
funds for financing the strike votes pro- 
vided for in the Act, because of the in- 
effectiveness of this feature. Few attempts 
have been made by employers to sue 
unions for damages on the basis of the 
Act’s provision that permits suits where 
the union failed to file a 30-day strike 
notice. 

The anti-Petrillo law, which sought to 
restrict the activities in the radio industry 
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WILL BUY 
176,557 RADIOS 


They will also buy 83.354 
refrigerators... 124.298 washing 
machines ... 160.032 automobiles 


Who are these families? They are the ones 
who have chosen the Chicago Daily News as their 
preferred HOME newspaper. How do you know 
that these families are planning such large scale 
buying? A recent independent survey* has re- 


vealed the facts 


This group of Daily News readers represents 
one of the most important and profitable mar- 
kets in America for post-war manufacturers. 
Furthermore, this market can be reached, and 
sold, through the medium of a single news- 

{ paper—Chicago’s HOME newspaper, the Chicago 
Daily News. 


With its selected mass circulation, the Daily 
News offers such a rich variety of sales oppor- 
tunities that it belongs first on the list of any 
advertiser seeking MAXIMUM sales in Chicago! 


“Conducted exclusively among regular readers 
of the Chicago Daily News, representing a 
valid cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEW 


For 70 Years Chicagos HOME Aecospafer 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
Dairy News Piaza: 400 West Madison Street, Cuicaco 


Los ANGELES Orrtce: 606 South Hill Street New York Orrice: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Detroit Orricr: 407 Free Press Bldg. San Francisco Orrice: Hobart Building 
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of James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, appar. 
ently must wait for a court test to deter. 
mine its effectiveness. Provisions of the 
law, however, did not prevent Mr. Petrilly 
from winning concessions from the movie 
industry. 

State laws. In addition to those fed. 
eral laws, a number of the States have leg. 
islated against various union activities 
Fact-finding machinery is provided jp 
Massachusetts and New York. Cooling-of 
periods are required by Minnesota, Colo. 
rado and Michigan. An early attempt, ip 
Kansas, to require arbitration of labor dis. 
putes in certain industries affecting the 
public welfare was upset by the courts, 4 
company that objected to the compulsory. 
arbitration feature won a verdict in the 
U.S. Supreme Court that the Act was 
unconstitutional. The Kansas law had pro. 
vided criminal penalties for striking in the 
industries covered. 

The States now depend mainly upon 
mediation procedure, where any attempt 
is being made to regulate labor dis. 
putes. The cooling-off requirements are 
not always obeyed, and the States seldom 
attempt to enforce the laws in this 
respect. 

Experience in the State and _ national 
governments, therefore, indicates that suc. 
cessful enforcement of restrictions against 
unions is impossible unless there is full co- 
operation from government enforcement 
agencies and the unions themselves. 
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Another Coal-Strike Threat 


John L. Lewis, whose latest dispute with 
the soft-coal operators resulted in a strike 
and brought Government seizure of the 
mines, next will turn his attention to hard 
coal. While Mr. Lewis sought in Washing- 
ton to drive a bargain with the bituminous- 
coal industry, his aides were negotiating 
in New York with representatives of the 
anthracite operators. A strike in the hard- 
coal fields may be averted, if the operators 
agree to the general principles raised by 
Mr. Lewis in the soft-coal case. When 
the anthracite case is out of the way, 
Mr. Lewis has promised he will start an 
organizing drive in chemical plants and 
other industries in the South. 

A “must” demand in the hard-coal 
negotiations, Mr. Lewis has stated, is 
a health and welfare fund. The union 
negotiators, headed by Thomas Kennedy, 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL’s United 
Mine Workers, seemed willing to sidetrack 
this issue, however, until Mr. Lewis could 
establish the principle in the larger portion 
of the coal industry. Contracts of the 
anthracite miners usually follow the gen- 
eral pattern of those won by the soft-coal 
group,- but not necessarily with exactly 
the same increases. 


In the soft-coal dispute, the Gov- 


ernment went back to its 1943 formula 
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for dealing with Mr. Lewis. The executive 
order for seizure of the mines authorized 
the Secretary of Interior to negotiate 
contract changes with the union, subject 
to approval of the National Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. That was the plan that 
brought reopening of the mines in 1948, 
but the Government declined in the 1945 
coal strike to follow the same pattern. 
Last vear, it let the operators and union 
negotiate their own agreement. The issues 
at that time were not as difficult to resolve 
as the ones contained in this year’s dispute. 

A dramatic drive to recruit new mem- 
bers for his miscellaneous unit, District 50 
of UMW, is scheduled by Mr. Lewis after 
the two coal contracts are out of the way. 
He has promised, his aides report, to give 
personal leadership to this campaign, 
which will be a part of the general Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor organizing 
drive in the South. Thus, Mr. Lewis 
plans to be in the headlines for months 
to come. 


Danger of Shipping Walkout 

Chances of averting a strike of CIO 
maritime unions on June 15 are not bright. 
Labor Secretary Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
however, scheduled a conference of ship- 
owners, union leaders and War Shipping 
Administration officials in an attempt to 
avert a walkout. 

The effects of such a_ strike on 
business in this country would be mild 
compared to the results of other major 
industrial disputes, but the big question 
is whether United States relief shipments 
to foreign countries are to be delayed 
by a strike. 

The outlook in case of a shipping strike 
is this: 

Some imports into this country will be 
stopped. Curtailment of such imports as 
sugar, rubber and tin will interfere some- 
what with industry, but the effects are not 
expected to be critical for a considerable 
time. 

Relief ships carrying supplies for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration and other agencies, accord- 
ing to union promises, would be allowed to 
sail with CIO crews. The catch is that 
few ships are loaded with relief cargo only. 
The unions’ strike committee in each port 
will determine whether a ship may pro- 
ceed. If it carries commercial freight in 
addition to relief shipments, the chances 
are that the committee will order out a 
picket line. The unions promise also that 


‘ treop ships will be manned. 


Commercial exports, which are not 
heavy at present, will be held up, except 
for freight that goes to lines under contract 
to American Federation of Labor unions 
or to foreign ships. 

An interunion fight is certain to de- 
velop. The striking CIO unions, claiming 
200,000 dock workers and crew members, 
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Bn MACHINE WITH A MILLION DEPENDENTS 


Millions of punctual payments are made by Prudential to 
people all over the country. There are annuity checks that 


bring comforting security. There are income checks from the 


proceeds of insurance which are the foundation of financial in- 


dependence for many families. There are dividend checks, 


interest checks, thousands of checks every day! 


This small machine is one of the many amazing devices that 


helps speed the efficient handling of all Prudential payments. 


All it does is sign checks, checks, checks. It is capable of placing 


official signatures on 10,000 checks an hour. 


THE ™ 
PRUDENTIAL “ss 
HAS THE * 
STRENGTH OF #2 
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It is Prudential’s goal to pay every 
obligation with the greatest pos- 
sible speed. In its small way, this 
check signing machine plays an 
important role in the lives of the 
increasing millions of policyholders 
who look first to Prudential. The 
Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, N. J. 
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This is GOD’S COUNTRY! 


There’s a place for ‘your factory in God’s Country—in Santa 
Clara County, at the population center of the Pacific Coast. 


After all, your factory will be operated by human beings. Execu- 
Hie: tives and workers alike can WORK better if they LIVE better. 


Some of the leading names in American industry* have selected 
Santa Clara County for their decentralized factories. Raw mate- 
rials, markets and production facilities are favorable. But most 
basic of all is the desire to work and live in this area. 


Cold facts show that production here is 15% higher than the 
national average. But cold facts are secondary to a warm, invig- 
orating, friendly environment. It’s worth your while to find out 
more about Santa Clara County! 


f *""Names make news”... a free folder, lists the names 
of new industries during the past 2 years. Write for itl 


- WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
It tells all about Santa Clara County! 


Post War Pacific Coast includes 36 
pages of facts about Santa Clara 
County. It will answer most of your 
questions. Free if you write on your 
business letterhead. 





DEPT. U, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 
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will try to halt AFL ships, while AFL 
leaders will try to keep their ships moy- 
ing. The CIO also has called on unions of 
maritime workers in other countries to 
support the strike by refusing to handle 
cargo shunted to foreign ships or reach- 
ing foreign ports in nonstriking United 
States ships. 

The CIO claims that a large majority 
of the crew members of U.S. ships, out- 
side of officers, will support the strike, al- 
though the AFL contends its two sailors’ 
unions now are larger than the CIO Na. 
tional Maritime Union. Chief CIO strength 
is on the Atlantic ships, while the AFL has 
its major membership on the Pacific lines, 
The AFL ships, however, will touch at 
West Coast ports, where the CIO Long. 
shoremen, headed by Harry Bridges, 
will be picketing. Further trouble is ex. 
pected from the situation on the East 
Coast, where AFL Longshoremen hold 
contracts at the docks where CIO ships 
will tie up. 

Wages are the chief issue involved in 
the CIO strike threat. The seagoing CIO 
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ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE MORE 


unions are asking increases of 30 per cent 
and changes in work rules, while the dock 
workers want their present rate of $1.15 
boosted to $1.50 an hour. In the dock dis- 
pute, a fact-finding board recommended a 
rate of $1.37. 

The strike, if it comes, thus is expected 
to be a violent contest between AFL and 
CIO unions. Although it may not have 
serious effects on general business, the 
strike will delay return of U.S. ships to 
private operators. Most of the country’s 
more than 3,000 ships on the high seas 
now are operating under contract to the 
Government, but the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration has left wage negotiations to 
the companies. 
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Weve Been Askeds 


ABOUT OPA’S 


The time keeps approaching when man- 
ufacturers and distributors again can set 
prices of things they have to sell. Congress 
is to add some speed to the move in that 
direction by changes in the Price Control 
Act. The Office of Price Administration it- 
self is turning more definitely in the new 
direction by setting up a self-pricing plan 
effective now. 

At first, only 14 less important industries 
are to get freedom to fix prices under the 
new formula, subject only to OPA review 
and possible revision. Later, other indus- 
tries are to be added as the move continues 
toward the time when all controls come off. 
The new plan is part of an effort to ease 
pressure for drastic changes in the whole 
system of price control, and to bring out 
production by getting quicker action on 
price adjustments. It is important for all 
industry and trade to understand whaf is 
involved, because this may become basic 
policy. 


What is self-pricing? 

Self-pricing is a method by which all manu- 
facturers in an industry are allowed to set 
their own ceiling prices up to a fixed point. 
This is supposed to assure them their nor- 
mal peacetime earnings. That is, the in- 
dustry as a whole is supposed to get a rate 
of return on its net worth equal to its re- 
turn for the 1936-39 prewar period. 


How does it work? 

For each industry involved, there is es- 
tablished a percentage of profit upon sell- 
ing prices. If a manufacturer is getting a 
return of less than this, he can raise his 
prices enough to bring him the allowed 
percentage. Some manufacturers will be 
able to raise their present prices more 
than others, but all in the industry will get 
the same margin of profits on sales. Under 
this method, no further adjustment in 
prices to overcome individual hardships is 
considered necessary, since each manufac- 
turer will have a margin of profit. 


After a manufacturer figures his new price 
ceilings, he files his price schedule with his 
district OPA office. If he receives no re- 
jection from OPA within 20 days, he can 
go ahead and sell at the new prices. They 
go into effect automatically. But, if OPA 
finds that the new price schedule does not 
conform with the formula for that in- 
dustry, or has been improperly worked out, 
it will inform the manufacturer that the 
new price schedule must be revised. 


What industries are affected? 
Industries affected at first are relatively 
unimportant. But OPA says this is just the 
beginning. Self-pricing may be spread grad- 
ually to more important industries. 
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PRICING SHIFT 


Products of the first 14 industries affected 
by the self-pricing order are cotton rugs, 
mirrors, umbrella frames, canned ripe 
olives, certain marmalades and jams, foun- 
tain fruits and syrups, harness and sad- 
dlery, certain types of heel, wooden shoe 
lasts, cotton-pick sacks, haircloth, schiffli 
embroidery, blown-sponge mechanical-rub- 
ber goods, and vulcanized vegetable oil. 
Margins of profit for these industries 
range from 2 to 7 per cent. 


How might self-pricing be expanded? 
Automatic self-pricing may be extended to 
cover a number of other industries that 
need price relief because of higher costs 
of materials and labor. In the immediate 
future, however, OPA plans to restrict 
automatic pricing to industries that have 
little effect upon cost of living. Later, the 
system can be used for larger industries. 
At present, OPA is following a policy of 
making price adjustments for some large 
industries only through industry-wide in- 
creases in ceiling prices and by dropping 
price controls altogether. 


What about distributors? 

If the system is extended, retailers and 
other distributors must be told whether 
they must absorb all or part of the manu- 
facturers’ price increases, or can pass these 
on to consumers. For the first 14 indus- 
tries in automatic pricing, distributors 
may add to their ceiling prices the in- 
creases allowed for manufacturers. These 
first higher prices for manufacturers will 
have little effect upon present levels of 
consumer prices. 


How will self-pricing fit in with 
changes in controls fixed by Con- 
gress? 

The automatic pricing method probably 

will be continued in use after Congress de- 

cides on what changes it will order in 
present price controls. Self-pricing prob- 
ably will be expanded considerably then, 
since it is considered a fast method of get- 
ting price adjustments in hardship cases. 


Other changes that Congress may make 
in price controls are likely to have varying 
effects on the new self-pricing method. 
Congress is calling for a gradual relaxation 
of all controls over pricing. Elimination by 
Congress of OPA’s maximum-average-price 
system for channeling goods into low- 
priced clothing, which now seems probable, 
would not affect self-pricing. But revi- 
sion of automatic pricing would be re- 
quired if the Senate follows the House 
in ordering that ceiling prices for all com- 
modities must reflect current costs plus a 
reasonable profit for both manufacturers 
and distributors. 
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O you know what your steam costs are? Do you want | 
to know what they are and how to reduce them? Iron 
Fireman’s engineering service, which covers the continent, will 
give you accurate information about your steam costs by making 
an on-the-spot analysis of your boiler plant. You assume no 
cost or obligation. Simply write or wire Iron Fireman at the 


address given below and ask for an engineering survey. 


Kieckhefer cuts fuel bills 20.5%, increases production 27% 









When Iron Fireman replaced another stoker in the plant of the 
Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, New Jersey, fuel costs dropped | 
from $95,300 to $76,940 a year, and maintenance costs from $1,700 | 
to $150—a total saving of $19,910 in the first year of Iron Fireman 
operation. During the same period steam production increased 27%. 
In addition to this, says Mr. Barker: ‘“‘The Iron Fireman responds 
much more rapidly to the demand for steam than the former 


stoker and we notice a considerable reduction in ash pit losses.” | 


FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 
FOR HEATING, PROCESSING OR POWER 


iy 
+ . 
. -- when Iron Fireman automatic 
Wie coal stokers go into your boiler room 
{ 
\ 
A.S. Barker, Chief Engineer 
Ask for literature or engineering survey. Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Company, 3022 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants 
in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada, Dealers everywhere. 
THE IRON FIREMAN 
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___. Question — 


ef the Weelk 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Is food rationing in the United 
States necessary to meet famine con. 


ditions overseas? 


Whether re-establishment of food 
rationing is desirable is a question of 
nation-wide importance. To presenta 
cross section of informed opinion, The 
United States News asked food eg. 
perts, businessmen and others for 
their views. 

Answers are printed herewith, 
Others will appear next week. 


Clinton P. Anderson 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary of Agriculture, 
answers: 

Most people in this country would un. 
doubtedly be willing to have consumer 
rattoning if that would help to relieve 
famine conditions overseas. In the present 
urgent situation up to the fall harvest 
there is not time enough for consumer m- 
tioning to help in supplying the needs of 
hungry people abroad. 

Several thousand ration boards would 
have to be re-established and it would take 
many weeks to get such a program into 
operation. Meanwhile, we will continue to 
ration at the source by set-asides and by 
restrictions on output while a_ vigorous 
purchasing program is under way. When 
the 1946 grain harvests are in, both in this 
country and other nations, we shall be 
better able to see if consumer rationing 
will be necessary to enable us to meet our 
share of the needs for food abroad in 1947, 


A. C. Dorrance 
Camden, N. J.; President, Campbell Soup Co, 
answers: 

It is our opinion that the renewal of food 
rationing in the United States will not be 
of much help in meeting the immediate 
food crisis abroad. 


Herbert H. Lehman 


Boca Grande, Fla.; Former Director, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, 
answers: 
I believe that food’ rationing in the 
United States is necessary to meet famine 
conditions overseas and to prevent nest 
autumn and winter a repetition of the 
present tragic situation. Voluntary sav- 
ing is, of course, useful and praiseworthy 
but, no matter how well administered, it 
cannot possibly alone meet the situation. 
I have consistently, and for a long time, 
urged rationing both on the producer and 
consumer level of fats, oils, breadstuffs 
and meats.. If we are to. meet the situa 
tion we must save now, and, unless we 
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have rationing in these scarce commodi- 
ties, we will simply dissipate and waste 
our already meager supplies instead of 
making them available for the urgent and 
absolutely tragic needs of the starving 
people in Europe and Asia. 


Lewis J. Clark 
Chicago, Ill.; President, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (CIO), 


answers: (by telegraph) 


The tragic famine now ravaging many 
foreign countries makes it imperative that 
we do everything in our power to increase 
our food shipments abroad. This can only 
be reached by the return of rationing. 

Voluntary food limitations will never be 
effective enough to supply the present 
great need. No one in this country ever 
starved because of rationing, and it will 
create an equitable distribution of food at 
home whiie we will be able to meet our 
commitments abroad. The United Pack- 


always opposed the premature lifting of 
food rationing and we demand that it be 
restored. 


M., K. Bennett 


Stanford University, Calif.; Executive Di- 
rector, Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, 

answers: 

Reinstallation of consumer food ration- 
ing prior to summer harvest not feasible 
technically. Principal effort next three 
months should be to reduce allocation to 
processors, discourage feed use of grain, 
voluntarily restrict human consumption, 
especially wheat. Important step is to 
plan specifically now for reinstallation 
after summer harvests of consumer ra- 
tioning, and especially plan for reducing 
the use of grain for animal feed, thereby 
swelling availability for export. Unwise to 
assume food rationing here will be unneces- 
sary, except with domestic crop failure. 


Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert 


New York, N.Y.; General Secretary, Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America; Member, Provisional Committee of 
World Council of Churches and of Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee for Political 
Refugees, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


My observations in Europe during six 

months’ period convinced me that the food 
shortage is not temporary. Although this 
summer’s harvest will relieve the situation, 
the crisis will recur next winter and prob- 
ably be worse a year hence than today. 
I, therefore, hope that rationing will be 
established as an important factor in en- 
abling the United States to take its full 
share in meeting the situation and I be- 
lieve the American people will welcome 
any arrangement which affords a construc- 
tive and systematic plan for fulfilling their 
responsibility to the world. 
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“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 








NLY 16 hours and 15 minutes to Denver...48 hours and 50 
minutes from St. Louis to the Pacific Coast...and you get 


through sleeping car service all the way... when you go Wabash! 
Convenient daytime hours of arrival and departure. No extra fare. 
And the luxurious comfort of the New Wabash-Union Pacific 
“City of St. Louis.” 























WESTBOUND EASTBOUND. 

Lv. St. Louis . . 3:30 pm daily Lv. San Francisco . 11:30 am 
Ar. Kansas City... 8:25 pm Lv. Los Angeles .. 11:45 am 
Ar. Denver. ..... 6:45 am Lv. Portland......9:00 am 
Ar. San Francisco and Lv. Denver ....... 8:45 pm 

Los Angeles... 2:20 pm Lv. Kansas City... . 8:50 am 
Ar. Portland ..... 5:00 pm Ar. St. Lovis...... 1:40 pm 
> Follow the Tag” 












For faster through sleeping car serv- 
ice between St. Louis, Colorado, and 
the Pacific Coast...GO WABASH! 
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information, ‘Fence Ideas for Homes.” 


AGE FENCE “xz: 


AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE oe 





Preserves "Sse ; Salil cae 


@ Your children should have this protection against thoughtless running into streets and 
against other hazards of open play areas. Your home and lawns should be protected against 
trespassers and stray dogs. Now you can have sturdy, long-lasting and good-looking Page 
Chain Link Fence in a choice of four superior metals to meet your needs or preference. 
And remember, when you choose Page Fence you deal with a reliable nearby firm which 
has technical skill and long experience. Write to any office listed below for illustrated 


For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, 
Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco 


@PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE ¢ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





MY BOSS SAID "THANK YOU” 





( - IN CASH!) 


I could have danced for joy! A 
"Thank you" ... and a raise — 
all in one day. 

And all simply because I suggest- 
ed the preferred attention his 
letters would get with Eaton’s 
Berkshire Air Mail Papers...the 
money—Saving advantages of 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond which 
erases without a trace, provid— 
ing that business-like appear-— 
ance that assures results. 
Envious? Send for Eaton’s free hand- 
book - "The Perfect Secretary." Write: 
Eaton Paper Corp., Dept. U-5 


EATON’S 


Typewriter Papers 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





FINE PAPERS FOR BUSINESS AND SOCIAL USE 
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Me? To be king of Salvadoro? 
Nope . 


just got this brand-new Toro! 


(ORO. 


LONCR MOWCKS | 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MEN / MEET THE RAZOR 


with the 


HE-MAN BLADE! 


















No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. H, MYSTIC, CONN, 








Pre ene Con 
of National Issues 


‘Big 4’ Deadlock 


On Peacemaking; 


Press Reactions 


Commenting editors generally take 
gloomy view of the failure of the Big Foy 
foreign ministers to agree at Paris on any 
major issues involved in the peace treaties, 
Most of them, however, support Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes in his insistence 
on early conclusion of the treaties and his 
plan to bring the matter before the United 
Nations General Assembly if the foreign 
ministers fail to agree on a peace confer. 
ence at their pig 15 meeting. The Cin. 
cinnati Times-Star (Rep.), says, “The 
prospect now may be considerably brighter 
for Big Four agreement in June” because 


Mr. Byrnes “firmly stood his ground 
against Molotov.” 
The Portland Oregonian (Ind.-Rep) 


approves Mr. Byrnes’s tactics and policies 
as at least bringing into the open “the in. 
consistency and hampering effect of Rus. 
sian policy.” 


The Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal 
(Ind.), however, blames the deadlock 
partly on “the uncompromising and self- 


righteous attitude” 
and Britain. 

“As long as there remains even the 
slightest chance that Russia is really con- 
cerned with security rather than aggrand- 
izement ... efforts at agreement must con- 
tinue,” says the New York Times (Ind). 

Arguing the practical unworkability of 
separate treaties, the St. Louis Star-Times 
(Ind.) suggests that, if the firm outlines 
of a treaty with each belligerent cannot 
yet be made, “there had best be at least 
an adjustment of armistice terms on the 
basis of areas of agreement . . . occupa 
tion policy had best be reviewed and 
oriented in terms of practical justice.” 
Inevitability of a world split into hostile 
camps, it declares, “cannot be admitted 

. until every last avenue of compro- 
mise and combination has been tried.” 

The Byrnes plan to lay the treaty issue 
before the Assembly is defended by the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch (Ind). 
In its opinion, “The Allies should not fur- 
ther delay making peace treaties with 
nations’ with which they have long since 
ceased to be at war.” 

The Worchester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette (Ind.-Rep.) foresees “an ul 
satisfactory and uneasy world if the U. S. 
and Britain, and such other nations as will 
participate, finally have to proceed with 
their own treaties with the defeated coun- 
tries, leaving Russia to get along in her 
own way.” But, it fears, “There may be 
no other way out of the predicament.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 








§peciall Keport 


2 extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


BOOM FOR PREBUILT HOUSES: 


Officials’ hope that home 
ownership will triple as 
result of prices in future 


A prefabricated-housing industry now 
js to develop with Government aid. The 
industry is to be offered a market for 
900,000 houses this year. And this market 
will be guaranteed by the U. S. Treasury 
up to 90 per cent of the selling price 
of the houses. 

The established home-building industry 
already is showing alarm over this de- 
velopment. That industry, for the most 
part, is made up of small contractors who 
build a few houses, or even one house, 
at a time. To these contractors it appears 
that Government now is moving to sponsor 
big-industry competition that may gradu- 
ally drive them out of business. 

An official effort definitely is to be made 
to expand mass prefabrication of houses. 
This effort aims at the production of 
250,000 prefabricated units in 1946, and 
600,000 in 1947. By 1948, if these plans 
succeed, the new industry will be on its 


feet and turning out dwelling units faster 
than it ever dreamed of before. To get the 
industry on its feet, Government is to use 
its cash to subsidize production of the 
materials that prefabricators need, and 
give them high priorities on these mate- 
rials. Then, it will guarantee the market 
for the final product. 

Any revolution which these moves 
might achieve in home building, however, 
will not occur overnight. First. the pre- 
fabricated-house industry itself is to be 
revolutionized. With Government aid, it 
is to be remade into a real mass-produc- 
tion industry, fully mechanized for stand- 
ard quality, high speed and low cost. This 
initial revolution already is beginning. 
Here is how it is supposed to work out: 

House prefabrication today is by no 
means the highly mechanized operation 
it is popularly supposed to be. Most pre- 
fabricators have simply moved construc- 
tion of some house parts from the site to 
distant factories. With few exceptions, 
they use the same materials as traditional 
builders. And the parts that they make 
from these materials still are constructed 


Copyright, 1946, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


SMALL CONTRACTORS’ FEARS 


Effect of Federal Guarantee in Starting Mass-Production Industry 


more by hand, with the old tools, than 
by machines and real mass-production 
methods. 

The houses themselves consequently 
differ very little from conventionally built 
houses. They look the same. They serve 
just as adequately, and just as long. But 
their cost also is about the same. Gen- 
erally, prefabricators operate at no more 
than 8 per cent below the costs of the 
conventional contractor who erects 30 or 
40 units at a time. And their costs are 
likely to be even higher than those of the 
large builder who puts up 200 or more 
houses in a project. 

Thus, the prefabricated-house industry 
today is not organized to offer enough, in 
quality or price, to overcome the obstacles 
it has faced. A big obstacle has been build- 
ing codes. Most of the more than 2,000 
municipal building codes specify both the 
kinds and dimensions of materials re- 
quired, instead of setting up performance 
standards that materials must meet. Since 
prefabricated houses are not built as most 
codes require, they have been ruled out of 
most urban areas, though they may perform 





Expansion Ahead ? 


Prefabricated Housing.. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
HOUSING EXPEDITER WYATT 
. -. guarantees a new industry 


better than many conventional homes. 
At the same time, the home buyer has 
been reluctant to take a chance on a house 


fabricated away from his site and _ his 
sight. 
Now, many of these conditions are 


changed, changing or about to change. 
And the changes could effect a revolution 
in prefabrication, with perhaps a smaller 
one following in home building generally. 

The new prefabricators are attempt- 
ing to apply mass-production methods to 
the entire home-construction process, from 
field and mine to the completely equipped 
house. Both basic materials and prefabri- 
cated-house parts are to be produced on 
highly mechanized assembly lines. Then, 
mass-production methods are to be ap- 
plied to site preparation and house erec- 
tion itself. This last step, on the site, al- 
ready has been exploited by a few large 
conventional builders, with tremendous 
savings. It is limited to large projects, and 
even better adapted to whole new com- 
munities. 

Government money now is to be thrown 
into a move to prefabricate houses out 
of entirely new materials. The official view 
is that the use of only the traditional 
building materials, such as wood, brick, 
plaster and glass, has prevented the old 
prefabricators from using real mass-pro- 
duction methods. Hence, Government is 
to guarantee markets primarily for pre- 
fabricated homes made of the abundant 
light metals, plastics, new light concretes 
and other new materials specially designed 
for use in mass production. 

Big business is expected to get the 
break in this plan. The reason for this 
is that only businessmen with financial 
backing and organizing experience can 
set up production units quickly to meet 
the housing emergency. In the best posi- 
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tion are large manufacturers of war ma- 
terials, particularly aircraft. They have 
plant capacity that can be converted to 
house prefabrication. Already a number 
of these are moving to enter this field, 
with the support of Federal Housing Ex- 
pediter Wilson W. Wyatt. 

An example of the new materials turned 
out by these war-material manufacturers 
is a wall and ceiling panel made of two 
thin aluminum sheets and a plastic core, 
the three layers bonded together with plas- 
tic. The panel is light and strong and ap- 
parently has good insulating properties. It 
can be molded into various forms. It can 
be produced quickly, at low cost, by al- 
most completely mechanical means. And it 
can be transported cheaply. 

In the emergency, these big new pro- 
ducers, with Government aid, are to 
launch a new prefabricated-housing in- 
dustry, based on reai mass-production 
throughout. They are expected to produce 
relatively few homes this year. The old 
prefabricators will handle the 1946 quota 
for prefabricated houses. But many of the 
newcomers are to be going full tilt by the 
end of 1946. In 1947, it is officially ex- 
pected, they will be turning out new 
houses by the thousands. 

The critical demand for homes is 
counted on to overcome the other ob- 
stacles that held back the old prefabrica- 
tion industry. This already is beginning 
to happen. Consumer resistance to factory- 
built homes apparently is melting. Estab- 
lished prefabricators are far behind their 
order lists. And hundreds of cities either 
have changed their codes to admit new 
types of houses or are considering such 
moves. Official support and consumer de- 
mand are counted on to overcome the re- 
sistance of organized labor to this indus- 
trialization process. 


ee, 


In the long run, these newcomers may 
force the present prefabricators out gf 
business or into the new methods, Ayj 
the reconstituted prefabricated-housing jy, 
dustry, according to official hope ay 
belief, will take over an increasing shap 
of the business now handled by conve. 
tional builders. 

A tripled market? Already, Goven. 
ment housing analysts are estimating thy 
the newcomers will be able to cut buildings 
costs by 40 or 50 per cent, if they Utilize 
mass-production methods both on apd 
off the site. That is an impressive redy. 
tion, if it can be achieved. It could make 
home ownership available to the high 
paid half of the nation’s income earney 
rather than to the upper 15 per cent, jy 
which home ownership has been largely 
limited till now. Thus, it could triple the 
market for home sales, on the basis of 
official averages. 

At the same time, the custom-built 
house itself may be strongly affected by 
these developments. The new factory. 
made house parts may replace many of 
the traditional home components. Not 
only are the new parts to be less costly; 
they are to have new characteristics that 
will free the architect from some of the 
limitations of the old materials. Because 
they are lighter, or less bulky, or because 
they can be molded into curved lines, 
they are to give the designer new scope. 
Thus, the custom-built house of tomorrow 
may differ radically from today’s, and it 
may cost less. 

If these Government plans _ succeed, 
home building will be radically altered 
in the months and years immediately 
ahead. Within a very few years, it ca 
undergo an industrial revolution such 
as most other products underwent decades 
ago. 





—Goodyear 


MASS PRODUCTION IN HOUSES 
. . . Newcomers may crowd out the old firms 
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1. Fake Color 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





2. Alum 


(C0 Faked black plate from color copy 
(J Distorted color separation 
C Color plates from monochromatic copy 


3. Serif 





CA Gothic type face 





— A kind of pulpwood 


Cj Aluminum sulphate used in paper 


C Egg white used in photo paper 





4. Multifect 


CA fine line in a type character 


( An engraver’s tool 





ANSWERS 


] Fake Color is the production 
of color plates from monochro- 
matic (single hue) copy. Beautiful 
color work, from the simplest to 
the most subtle, reproduces with 
glowing fidelity against the clear, 
rich whiteness of Leveleoat*—finer 
printing papers by Kimberly-Clark. 


2? Alum is aluminum sulphate, 
used to set the size, fix color 
and flocculate the clay in paper. 
To protect Levelcoat uniformity, 
Kimberly-Clark makes its own alum, 
using carefully selected clay and 
sulphuric acid. No element of 
quality is ever left to chance. 


3 A Serif is a fine line in a type 
character, generally at the top 
or bottom. The clear, incisive char- 
acter of good typography is pre- 
served and heightened when im- 
pressed on Levelcoat — considered 
by thousands of printers a paper 
of unsurpassed quality. 


4 Multifect is a Kimberly-Clark 
paper especially processed to 
combine economy and fine print- 
ability for big-volume press runs. 
Outstanding uniformity, bright- 
ness, ink affinity and opacity make 
Multifect paper a splendid medium 
for more effective printed selling. 


CA plastic electro‘mold 
C1 A binding process 
CA paper for volume printing 





PRINTING PAPERS 








For black and white or 
color printing in publica- 
tions, mail order catalogs, 
house organs and direct 
mail, select one of these 
Levelcoat grades —Tru- 
fect, Multifect, or Hyfect. 
Kimberly - Clark Corpora- 
tion, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


*tRave MARK 


A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 


Clark 
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BRAINSTORM FROM A WINDSTORM 


Nature and B&W collaborate... 





—_ held the and cuts maintenance bills. Not unexpect- 
original patent on the edly, the popularity of the Cyclone Steam 
whirling force of the Separator has swept the country's power 
evclone. But it was plants like the whirlwind for which it 
B&W who first put is named. : _— 
the idea to work sep- But the Cyclone Steam Separator is just 
arating water and sol- one example of imaginative engineering at 
ids from steam to im- B&W. Throughout the many industries 
prove the perform- B&W serves are many more. All offer con- 
ance of boilers. vincing testimony that, while old enough to 
To their adaptation of Nature’s destrue- have pioneered important advances in 
tive force to useful work, B&W gave the many divergent fields, B&W is yet young 
name Cyclone Steam Separator. Its use in enough to have new ideas... ideas for the 
industrial boilers makes larger and more engineers of all industries, in connection 
rapid swings in power loads safely possible, with present problems or future plans. 


protects boiler tubes from overheating and 
burnout, raises boiler and turbine efficiency 














Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine 
Service . .. Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Superheaters . . . Econo- 
mizers ... Air Heaters . . . Pulverized-Coal Equipment .. . 
Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas and Multifuel Burners 
- + - Seamless and Welded Tubes and Pipe... Refractories ... 
Process Equipment. 


BABCOCK 2 WILCOX 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 LIBERTY STREET * NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 
WELDED TUBE DIVISION: . SEAMLESS TUBE DIVISION: 
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ALLIANCE, OHIO BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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Reg. J.J. Pat. Off. 














PLANS TO TIGHTEN BANK CREDIT 


Power the Federal Reserve Board Wants for Use in Emergencies 


Treasury's success in 
reducing competition for 
long-term U.S. securities 


Tighter control over bank credit, through 
authority to regulate bank holdings of 
long-term Government securities, is likely 
to be requested by the Federal Reserve 
Board. This added power would not be 
exercised immediately, but would be held 
in reserve in the event of an upturn in 
the volume of credit at some future date. 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman Mar- 
riner S. Eccles is expected to make this 
proposal in a report on the money and 
credit situation soon to be submitted to 
Congress. He is not expected to recom- 
mend more far-reaching changes that some 
monetary advisers have proposed, such as 
increasing reserve requirements, freezing a 
portion of bank reserves, or using Treasury 
trust funds to regulate the money market. 

Prevailing view among Federal Reserve 
officials now appears to be that relatively 
mild authority to place a ceiling on the 
amount of long-term Government bonds 
that banks can hold will be sufficient to 
meet any crisis that now can be foreseen. 
Exercise of this authority, in fact, is viewed 
as depending upon the Treasury’s ability 
to reduce the amount of Government se- 
curities owned by banks. If present debt- 
retirement policies continue, the authority 
may never be used. 

New control measure expected to be 
offered by the Board would work like this: 

Long-term bonds could be limited to a 
specified percentage of the total of Govern- 
ment securities in bank portfolios. This 
would be done by means of a directive, 
issued by the Federal Reserve System, 
that no bank should hold in its portfolio 
more than a small portion of Government 
obligations having a maturity value longer 
than 10 or 15 years. 

Short-term securities thus would tend 
to stay in bank portfolios instead of being 
sold to Federal Reserve Banks. Under the 
present system, Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness, which bear only seven eighths 
of 1 per cent interest, can be sold to Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks by commercial banks 
to get money to buy longer-term, higher- 
interest securities. This practice has en- 
hanced raising the price of long-term bonds 
due to buying competition among banks. 

This brake would have the effect of 
easing the market demand for long-term 
Government bonds and, thus, stabilizing 
interest returns on these obligations. Dur- 
ing periods of buying pressure for bonds, 
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market prices rise and yields diminish. 
Also, it would tend to reduce bank 
earnings from Government _ securities. 
Banks have been criticized in Congress 
and elsewhere alleging they make too much 
money out of the Government debt. 
The Federal Reserve Board was reported 
earlier to favor a grant of authority to 
require banks to hold a certain percentage 
of their reserves in Treasury certificates. 
Officials now believe, however, that it 
would be more palatable to banks—and 
would accomplish the same purpose—to 
turn the system around and limit the 
percentage of long-term obligations. 
Treasury attitude toward this proposal 
remains unclear. However, there are in- 





Public debt is being retired by the 
Treasury at a rate faster than anyone 
expected. Of the $7,000,000,000 of securi- 
ties redeemed so far, about 60 per cent 
has been taken from bank holdings. The 
Treasury is to retire another $3,855,000,000 
in June, much of it to come from banks. 

Deposits and currency have started 
shrinking moderately. This is directly trace- 
able to the Treasury policy of retiring 
securities held by banks. 

Speculation in Government securities 
is diminishing. The result is that Victory 
Loan bonds bearing 2% per cent interest 
have declined to a little over 103 from the 
peak of 10614 in early April. In part, this 
reflects the change in the situation of com- 
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SECRETARY VINSON AND GOVERNOR ECCLES 
... they see eye to eye on bank controls 


creasing signs that Treasury Secretary 
Fred M. Vinson sees eye to eye with Mr. 
Eccles on debt-management policy. Mr. 
Eccles, encouraged by measures already 
being taken either by the Treasury or with 
Treasury consent, now doubts that it will 
become necessary to invoke the authority 
he is asking. 

Preferential discount rate of one half 
of 1 per cent, offered during the war to 
enable banks to borrow for purchasing 
short-term U.S. securities, for example, 
has been dropped by the Federal Reserve 
System with Mr. Vinson’s consent. He 
withdrew his opposition to the elimination 
of this rate upon Mr. Eccles’s assurance 
that it would not increase the cost of 
carrying the public debt. 


mercial banks, which now are converting 
short-term to long-term securities less rap- 
idly than in early 1946. It also reflects 
voluntary co-operation on the part of 
many banks. 

Interest rates thus tend to stabilize. 
There are growing indications that Mr. 
Vinson would like to stabilize yields at 
about the issue levels. One of these signs 
was his consent to the elimination of the 
preferential discount rate. In this device, 
he had a weapon for driving yields down, 
but Mr. Eccles’s assurance that it would 
not be used to increase the Government’s 
debt charges was enough to persuade him 
to go along. 

Future prospect. The credit situation 
probably can be kept under control as 
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long as the Treasury is in position to drain 
off bank holdings of U. 5. securities in sub- 
stantial volume. This is to continue at least 
for the rest of 1946, probably well into 
1947. Mr. Eccles is sure enough of this so 
that he does not intend to ask for coneres- 
sional action on_ his proposals 
at this session. He is reported to believe 
that, the crisis 
has passed. 


control 


temporarily at least, 


Boosting Silver Prices 


The Congressional silver bloc is winning 
its long and steady fight to send _ silver 
prices to $1.29 an ounce. The Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee now votes 
unanimously to recommend legislation to 
jump the price of the metal from 71.11 
cents per fine ounce to 90.3 cents for two 
years, and thereafter to the full monetary 
value of $1.29. 

A similar proposal in the form of a rider 
on an appropriation bill won approval by 
a Senate Appropriations subcommittee last 
month, but then bogged down in the full 
Committee. Silver-State Senators, taking 
no chances, introduced separate legislation 
for the rise and quickly got it approved by 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

When the measure gets to the Senate 
floor, a bitter fight will be provoked. The 
silver bloc, led by McCarran 
(Dem.), of Nevada, holds that the price 
increase would do no more than correct 
the “crime of 1873,” as silver-State Con- 
gressmen term the legislation that ended 
bimetallism in this country. Opponents ar- 
gue that the sliver blc : is trying to set an 


Senator 


artificial price that would amount to a 
subsidy to be paid by the public. 

The proposed new prices would apply 
both to Treasury purchases from producers 
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and to the Treasury’s sales to silver users. 
An underlying factor in the current dis- 
pute is the fact that the law under which 
the Treasury sold silver to industrial users 
during the war expired last December 31. 
Since then, industry has had no source 
except current domestic production and 
imports, which are far short of silver needs. 
Production in the United States last year 
was less than 29,000,000 ounces, and im- 
ports totaled 50,000,000 ounces. Industrial 
requirements for 1946 are estimated at 
125,000,000 ounces. In breaking down this 
total, the estimates are: 70,000,000 for the 
sterling and plated silverware industry, 
15,000,000 for the photographic industry, 
12,000,000 for jewelry and insignia manu- 
facture, 10,500,000 for brazing alloys, 10,- 
000,000 for electrical and smaller 
amounts for dental materials, engine bear- 
ings and miscellaneous manufacture. 
Against these requirements, the Treas- 
ury has on hand 225,000,000 ounces. In 
the last five years, the amount required 
for domestic coinage has ranged from 
55,000,000 to 98,000,000 ounces annually. 


uses, 


Nazi Assets in Switzerland 

The Western Allies are to get a share of 
German assets in Switzerland. A compro- 
mise agreement on the formula for dispos- 
ing of the Swiss-held assets is to be signed 
soon by representatives of the governments 
involved after two months of negotiations. 

An important factor in getting Switzer- 
land to agree to a division with the Allies 
is the fact that $1.500,000,000 in Swiss as- 
sets remains frozen in the United States. 

The agreement is to contain these pro- 
visions: 

Switzerland will turn over to the Al- 
lies $58,140,000 of an estimated $130,- 
000,000 in gold which the Nazis looted 
from other countries and sold or de- 
posited in ‘witzerland. 

Switzerland will turn Jver to the Al- 
lies half the proceeds to be realized 
from the liquidation of German prop- 
erties whose value has been estimated 
as high as $700.000,000. 

The Allies’ share cf the Nazis’ gold loot 
is to be divided amon: France, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and other countries from 
which it was stolen. The United States and 
Great Britain zereed not to claim 
any of it. However, under the Paris repara- 
tions agreement of January 15, the U.S. 
and Britain get 28 
money produced by 
man properties‘in Switzeriind. France gets 
16 per and the other Allies get 
smaller amounts. Russ.a bas agreed not to 
claim any of the Swiss-held assets. 

Dr. Walter Stucki, head of the Swiss 
delegation, yielded reluctantly from his 
original position that, under international 
law, the Allies were not entitled to share 


have 


per cent each of the 





juidating other Ger- 


cent, 


-in German gold or-assets held in Switzer- 


land. The U.S., Great Britain and France 
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DR. STUCKI 
... gives up Nazi wealth 


negotiated with the Swiss as agents for 18 
Western Allies. Randolph Paul, special as- 
sistant to the President, negotiated for 
this country. 

The accord with the Swiss clears the way 
for similar negotiations soon to begin on 
the disposal of German assets in Sweden. 
These were estimated at $500,000,000. 


Outlook for Lower Taxes 

Prospects are diminishing for any legis- 
lation this year to reduce taxes. There is 
almost no likelihood for any tax action by 
Congress before the summer recess, and 
politics clouds the outlook for later action. 

Tax leaders in Congress oppose any ac- 
tion at this time and Chairman Doughton 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
where revenue legislation must originate, 
is directing the atiention of that group to 
proposed changes in Social Security. Thus, 
it is unlikely that there will be time 
to consider a tax bill before Congress- 
men turn to campaigning for the autumn 
elections. 

Chances for tax reductions later in the 
year now appear to depend upon the out- 
come of the November elections. If the 
Democratic Party retains control of Con- 
gress, a bill to reduce individual income 
taxes and some wartime excise rates is a 
strong probability before the end of the 
vear. Reductions would affect 1947 in- 
comes. 

On the cther hand, a Republican victory 
would be expected to postpone action until 
1947. It is unlikely that Republicans would 
tax reduction before 
they take control of Congress. 

Lower individual income taxes in 1947, 
however, are a virtual certainty. And if 
tax legislation is postponed until next year, 
general tax revisions are likely. 
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Different Views of Mr. Hoover and Mr. La Guardia on Food Goals 
.. Messrs. Whitney and Johnston: Old Unionists but New at Strikes 


The activities and ideas of two very dis- 
similar men now are providing a new 
approach to the problem of feeding a world 
in which there is not enough food to go 
around. These men are: 

HERBERT C. HOOVER, former Re- 
publican President.of the U.S., cautious, 
conservative, self-restrained, the honorary 
chairman of the Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee established by President Truman. 

FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA, the 
bustling former Mayor of New York City, 
ultra-New Dealer and the outspoken and 
energetic advocate of most liberal causes. 

Activities. Mr. Hoover has provided 
the food experts with a new set of statistics 
on the world food situation. His figures 
were gathered in the course of a 35,000- 
mile tour that covered Europe, North 
Africa and the Near and Far East. He 
talked, personally, with the food officials of 
the nations principally involved in the 
emergency. As a result, he scaled down the 
figures on needs, and increased the esti- 
mates of quantities of food that may be 
exported from areas enjoying a surplus. 

Mr. Hoover’s statistics are more optimis- 
tic than those that they replaced. But 
they still indicate a large gap between 
need and supply, involving, he says, pos- 
sible starvation for 40,000,000 people. 

Mr. La Guardia, meanwhile, has spent 
nearly two months as Director General of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. He has found, at first 
hand, the difficulty of obtaining enough 
food for the formerly occupied and now 
destitute nations of Europe. In his charac- 
teristically direct and insistent way, he has 
done everything, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson says, except picket the 
Secretary’s office. But he has been able to 
get far less food than he needs. 

Plans in the making. As a result of 
their activities, both Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
La Guardia think a new organization to 
handle the world’s food supply is needed. 
They differ on details, emphatically, as 
their differing backgrounds and_philoso- 
phies would suggest. But they agree that 
present machinery for allocating available 
food is fumbling and inadequate. 

Present system. Allocations now are 
made by the Combined Food Board. This 
board consists of Mr. Anderson, James G. 
Gardiner, Canadian Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and Maurice I. Hutton, chief of the 
British Food Mission. The Board was 
established during the war to divide the 
Allied food supply among the Allied na- 
tions. It represented the world’s principal 
food-producing areas. By export licenses 
and control of shipping, it could assure 
compliance with its allocations. 
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When the war ended, the Board was 
directed to continue its activities. To ad- 
just itself to a situation in which there 
were more countries to be fed, and in which 
the food supply was seriously reduced by 
drought in many areas, the Board created 
a series of commodity committees, on 
which 17 nations are represented. 

The three members of the Board are 
busy men, with many other things to do. 
They act only when a commodity commit- 
tee reaches a unanimous finding. Since 
claimant countries are represented on the 
committees, unanimity often is difficult to 
achieve. So there have been delays. The 
Board’s work has been complicated, too, by 
a lack of accurate statistics, and lack of 
power to enforce its allocations. 

The members of the Board agree with 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. La Guardia that their 
agency should go. High officials in Wash- 
ington, London and Ottawa are convinced 
of this, too, and a new plan is in the 
making. 

New system. The three nations that 
formed the Board have proposed a 20- 


country food-allocating agency, to act for 
the duration of the postwar emergency, 
and then to give over to the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization. The 
proposal was made at an emergency meet- 
ing of the latter. FAO would have repre- 
sentation, and so would Mr. La Guardia’s 
UNRRA. 

The agency would allocate not only food, 
but fertilizer, livestock feed and farm 
equipment. Member countries would agree 
to supply the agency with complete and 
up-to-date information on their own food 
reserves and requirements. Through prior 
agreement, the members would be expected 
to comply with the directions of the 
agency. A full-time staff, which the Com- 
bined Food Board lacks, would be pro- 
vided. 

Details. How the new agency would be 
headed up remains to be settled. Mr. 
Hoover wants a one-man, world food ad- 
ministrator, backed by a small advisory 
committee, drawing its majority from na- 
tions that normally have a surplus of food. 
Mr. La Guardia agrees, and suggests that 
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If No More Relief Comes .. . 
What 800,000,000 Persons Will Eat 
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1e administrator. 
that he 


Mr. Hoover, himself, be t 
Mr. Hoover has said, however, 
would not undertake such a job 

On some details, the two are conspicu- 
ously not in agreement. 

Charity. Mr. Hoover thinks a first aim 
should be to restore food distribution to 
normal commercial channels as soon as pos- 
sible. He says that food-importing nations 
should finance their food purchases by other 
means than charity, from September 1, on- 
ward. Commerce, his idea is, will bring 
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UNRRA‘S LA GUARDIA 


Two dissimilar men... 


more economical and efficient distribution. 

Mr. La Guardia objects, emphatically. 
The “old system hasn’t worked,” he says, 
adding that no man can set a time at 
which charity distribution can be discon- 
tinued. “To compel a starving nation to get 
a loan for food,” he says, “is not in keeping 
with the new world we are talking about.” 

Permanency. Mr. Hoover urges that 
the new agency serve only through the 
present emergency period, but Mr. La 
Guardia would make it permanent. The 
latter also proposes that it be supplemented 
with a World Surplus Corp.—a world-wide 
food pool that would do away with interna- 
tional grain markets. 

UNRRA. As Mr Hoover sees it, the new 
agency should absorb the work of Mr. La 
Guardia’s UNRRA after September 1. 
Again, Mr. La Guardia protests. UNRRA 
is the trustee of a large fund contributed 
by participating nations. He says there is 
no machinery by which these funds could 
be transferred, legally, to any other nation. 
UNRRA buys food, clothing and other 
articles with its and distributes 
them in nations that are unable to pay for 
these things. It is scheduled to go out of 
existence at the end of this year. However, 
at that time, it 1s to have a large number 
of outstanding commitments, which could 
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money, 


be expected to keep it in existence, winding 
up its affairs, until mid-1947, at least. 

Russia is to be urged to join the new 
allocating agency, but, obviously, that 
country prefers to play a lone hand in 
the world food situation. The Soviet Union 
normally produces an exportable surplus of 
wheat and other grains. Critics say the 
country has been using such exports as a 
political weapon, selling them to France 
and other countries as a means of bringing 
these nations more directly under the 
Soviet influence. 

In response to a recent letter from Presi- 
dent Truman, Premier Stalin agreed, in 
principle, that Russia should co-operate in 
easing the world food crisis, but said that 
her exportable grain has been exhausted. 
If Mr. Truman had acted three months 
sooner, Mr. Stalin said, Russia could have 
complied. 

Argentina, a big food producer, also is to 
be asked to join the new agency. 

Mr. Hoover's figures. The statistics 
that Mr. Hoover brought back from abroad 
listed 800,000,000 people as threatened with 
hunger or starvation unless food can be 
obtained for them from other countries. 
Without help. and even if local 
supplies were evenly distributed, they 
would be reduced to a daily consumption 
of 2,000 calories, or less as shown by the 


such 


chart on page 51. 

Mr. Hoover found that previous require- 
ments, as estimated by the Combined Food 
Board in March, could be reduced, if fig- 
ured against the smallest possible daily 
caloric intake that would pull the people 
through. Thus, he cut the Board’s require- 
ment figures from 26,000,000 tons of wheat, 
to less than 22,000,000 tons. By using sub- 
stitute cereals, by developing some new 
grain sources, and by juggling supplies from 
early and late harvests, the total-supply 
figure was raised from 15,000,000 to 
18,000,000 tons. 

The prospective grain deficit, in this 
way, was cut from 11,000,000 to 3,600,000 
tons. But, Mr. Hoover calls the gap still 
“tragic,” and says it “equals” the whole 
amount necessary to save 40,000,000 
people. 

The future. So, even at the most op- 
timistic appraisal, the situation remains 
desperate. It is expected to continue acute 
until 1947 crops are harvested, and food 
scarcities may plague the world for several 
years beyond that. Meanwhile, between 
them, Mr. Hoover and Mr. La Guardia, 
despite their fundamental personal differ- 
ences, have pointed the way to new meth- 
ods of handling a basic world problem. 


Rail-Strike Leaders 
Two rather elderly and seemingly long- 
complacent labor leaders gave the signal 
that slammed the air brakes on the nation’s 
railroad system. After decades of quietly 
settling disputes with the roads, these two 


decided that the time for action had come, 
The men: 

A. F. WHITNEY, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

ALVANLEY JOHNSTON, = Grand 
Chief Engineer, or head, of the Brother. 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Who the men are, and what their mot). 
vations might have been, are questions 
that have been puzzling the public. Many 
are asking why they deserted the 18 othe 
railway unions on the question of striking 
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There are questions, too, as to how they 
could take a step so drastic—one that 
threatened, on its face, to paralyze Ameri 
can industry, tie up food shipments and 
strand millions of commuters and travek 
ers. Observers close to the men and the 


situation give the answers to these ques 


tions. Little of the story previously has 
been printed. Part of the story lies in the 
personal history of the men. 

Militant unionist. Mr. Whitney, the 
more positive of the two, usually is pie- 
tured like most union leaders— 
conservative and slow moving. Actually, he 
is not. From his early days, in fact, he has 
been a militant and sometimes aggressive 
unionist. He began as a follower of Henry 
George, the advocate of the single tax, and 
has stayed, consistently, well to the left of 
center. He joined the union nearly 50 years 
ago and has been its president since 1928. 

For a time. he was active in the Rail 
road Labor Executives’ Association, all 
organization which loosety links all the % 
railroad unions. For two years, in fact, he 
was its president. He prefers to play a lone- 
wolf game, but Mr. Johnston usually fol- 
lows his lead. In 1943, when the 18 other 
rail unions initiated strike procedure, the 
trainmen and engineers stood out against 
them and agreed to arbitration, with Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt, himself, as the arbitrator. 

New Dealer. A close friend of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s and an ardent supporter of the 
New Deal program, Mr. Whitney has a 
mind for social change and improvements 
for the less privileged that goes far beyond 
his activities as a railroad-union man. He 
rallied his union followers to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s support in each of the late President’s 
four campaigns. And, he was active, in 
1944, in establishing the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee. 

CIO friend. While some railroad unions 
are affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and most others are inclined to 
string along with AFL policy, Mr. Whit- 
nev, although his union is independent, has 
worked in close co-operation with the CIO. 
He and Philip Murray, the CIO president, 
are steadfast friends of many years, and 
usually agree on matters of labor policy. 

Strike policy. After taking office in 
1928, Mr. Whitney usually was content to 
follow the habitual railroad labor practice 
of submitting all disputes with manage- 
ment, ultimately, to mediation and arbitra- 
tion. Under this procedure, there had been 
a few strikes against individual railroads, 


but no really general tieup since 1894 and 
1887, 

Conference-table procedures, moreover, 
were getting results in improved hours and 
working conditions for the railroad men. 
Even during the war, the 1943 case, in 
which President Roosevelt participated, 
produced a wage increase. Advantages such 
as the Railroad Retirement Act were ob- 
tained from Congress by working with the 
Administration. 

Nevertheless, the war period saw fac- 
tory wages climbing at a more rapid rate 
than the pay scales of the railroads. In the 
postwar period, under the Administration’s 
wage-increase policy, factory workers were 
obtaining even greater advantages. 
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Strike-policy results. Mr. Whitney 
and those around him came to the con- 
clusion that the no-strike policy was ham- 
pering the railroad workers. The manage- 
ment of the carriers, they felt, had grown 
comfortably accustomed to the expectation 
that, regardless of the intensity of any 
railroad labor crisis, the unions would not 
walk out. Consequently, the ultimate in 
union pressure, the strike, or strike threat, 
meant nothing in obtaining concessions 
from the railroad operators. Union rank 
and file felt the same way, and brought 
pressures to bear upon the leadership. The 
men saw unions in other industries obtain- 
ing fat wage increases by use of the strike 
weapon, and contended they should use 
it, too. 

All 20 major railroad unions demanded 
a 30-cent hourly wage increase, and changes 
in working rules that meant an additional 
return or savings in money spent—such as 
a requirement that the railroads provide, 
clean and repair uniforms. Railroad Labor 
Act procedure resulted in an offer of a 16- 
cent raise and some changes in the rules. 
The Trainmen and Engineers felt they had 
not benefited, as fully as other industries, 
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RAIL LEADERS WHITNEY AND JOHNSTON 
.-. their signal slammed the air brakes 


from the Administration’s wage policy, and 
stood out for more. 

Interunion rivalry questions also were 
involved in the strike’s motivation. Soli- 
darity among the 20 brotherhoods was 
very definitely shattered by Mr. Whitney’s 
and Mr. Johnston’s hold-out of 1943. At 
that time, and a number of times there- 
after, Mr. Whitney has been severely 
criticized by leaders of the other unions. 
Friends say that Mr. Whitney long had 
believed these leaders were too conserv- 
ative, too prone to rely on the usual 
nonstriking methods of railroad labor-dis- 
pute procedure. 

Disagreements, thus begun at the top, 
seeped down into the rank and file. Mem- 
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WORLD REPORT 


Russia & Argentina closing 
big trade deal 


Britain’s new world strategy 
to bind empire 


Are big nations using food 
for politics? 


Now in its second week of 
publication, WORLD REPORT is 
rapidly winning a place of its 
own with those who like to keep 
accurately and completely in- 
formed on world affairs. 


Published by the same or- 
ganization which now publishes 
The United States News, WORLD 
REPORT dispels the fogs of ru- 
mor and propaganda, and gives 
you the facts on world news— 
with background and analysis. 


Subscription rates: $4 in U. S., 
its Possessions, Central & South 
America; $5 in Canada and 
other countries. 
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Makes mole hulls 


out of mountains 


Like Topsy, the paper work of 


many businesses “‘just growed”... 
the Production Dept. spawns new 
reports as well as new models... 
Sales slips in a few fresh starters... 
Receiving adds records, Shipping 
tags up the totals, Finance puts out 
a few more forms .. . until the 
major executive’s desk barely has 
room for his elbows. 

But the modern accountant 
makes mole hills out of mountains 
... Sets up the right system in the 


right way . . . reduces confused 
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reports to an easily read picture of 
the state of the business . . . finds 
hidden weaknesses, significances, 
strengths. The accountant’s study 
is founded on facts, fresh findings, 
daily data, intelligently interpreted 


and integrated. 


McBez is not an accounting 
firm ... but with products and 
methods evolved in forty years of 
experience .. . aids the accountant 
facts 


by making the necessary 


available faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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bers of the numerous brotherhoods are jy 
daily contact. Argument developed among 
them as to the best procedure, sometime 
good natured, sometimes not. Both 
Whitney and his men felt that, if negg. 
sary to obtain results, a demonstration of 
what strike procedure might do would jp. 
press the other unions. 

In addition, both the CIO and John|, 
Lewis’s District 50, catchall union, now jy 
the AFL, are reaching out for railrog 
workers, and pay raises through brothe. 
hood action might hold them in the Whit. 
ney-Johnston unions. 

Strike techniques. Mr. Whitney, at 73, 
is alert, keen, a studious reader, apd 
writer, too, on labor and sociological sy}. 
jects. But he and Mr. Johnston have had 
little experience in strike techniques. There 
was none of the adroitness of a John [, 
Lewis strike in their actions. They simply 
followed the procedure of the Railway 
Labor Act to the letter, granted one five. 
day postponement, and then simply ket 
the men walk out. There was little or no 
effort to cultivate public sentiment for 
their support. 

One inept incident had critics of the 
two, in other unions and among manage. 
ment, laughing. The night before the strike 
was to come into effect, Mr. Whitney and 
Mr. Johnston packed their bags, checked 
out of a Washington hotel and proceeded 
to Union Station to board a train for their 
homes in Cleveland. John R. Steelman, 
labor adviser to President Truman inter 
cepted them, persuaded them to stay in 
Washington for further discussions, and 
arranged for the hotel they had left to 
find other accommodations for them. 

Quiet engineer. Mr. Johnston, 71, and 
Mr. Whitney came up more or less to 
gether in the railroad-labor movement. M. 
Johnston went to work for the Great 
Northern in 1892 and drove a locomotive 
for that road from 1897 to 1909. Sine 
then, he has been a union official, From 
1918 to 1925 he was Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer. He has held his present office 
from 1925. 

Well read and quiet, Mr. Johnston 
shares most of Mr. Whitney’s opinion, 
and he is usually content to let his friend 
take the lead when action or negotiation 
is involved. They have been allies within 
the labor movement for years. Mr. Joh 
ston is usually considered a_ restrail- 
ing influence when Mr. Whitney, infe 
quently, becomes impetuous. In this i® 
stance, however, Mr. Johnston’s restraitls 
were broken weeks ago, and, as ustdh 
he went along with Mr. Whitney on the 
railroad strike. 

Such are the men and the motivations 
behind the strike. From the start it ra 
the question of whether or not these pret 
sures and purposes were sufficient to stand 
off a public opinion increasingly outra 
Most opinion was that they were not. 
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A law placing some limit on labor's rights is coming up. 

Congress is turning from its long period of labor dominance. 

Labor leaders, barring a lucky break, will not regain control of Congress. 

Mr. Truman, too, is maneuvered into a position where he is almost forced 
to agree to some limit on power of labor, where he must accept a new law. 

Strikes, nonetheless, will go on, law change or no law change. 

In effect, what the country now is to witness is a turn in the tide that 
has run for 13 years in labor's favor. Government during that period has acted 
to give labor leaders one privilege after another, has balked at requiring that 
the labor leaders meet any standards of procedure or conduct in return. 

The drift now is toward standards for labor conduct. 











Labor will retain most of its special privileges and protections. 
Right to organize with U. S. protection is not now to be limited. 
Strike right itself is to be affected mildly, not seriously; is to be 
up against a little delay in its exercise, but is not to face real restriction. 
Mediation machinery will be improved to deal with future disputes. 
Health and welfare funds won't be under union control alone. 
Labor leaders may have to be more wary in the future than in the past. 
The important thing, however, is that the political dominance of labor 
is to face some temporary check; is to give way to some uncertainty for those 
who have had the certainty for so many years that they could take any liberty 
with public patience and still retain and enlarge their rights and. privileges. 




















Rail-dispute settlement basis has been clear from the beginning, has been 
related to a wage increase of around 18.5 cents an hour plus some adjustment in 
working rules. There never has been any great issue involved in this dispute. 

Coal-dispute settlement, likewise, has been clear as crystal all along, 
with miners obviously to get at least 18.5 cents an hour, plus a health and wel- 
fare fund, plus a concession or two for the particular benefit of John L. Lewis. 
The terms of settlement, except in minute detail, have never been in doubt. 

The great modern mystery is why the U. S. economy, already strained, was 
subjected to further damage while the Government quibbled over details; why 
the White House delayed settlements on the terms that were known all -along. 











Rail strike was carried out by high-paid U.S. workers. 

Passenger engineers, on an average, earned $4,983 in 1945. The increase 
offered was about $380, bringing prospective 1946 income to around $5,350, if 
hours worked were equal to 1945. Strike really came over working rules, not pay. 

A freight engineer drew $4,206 in 1945, and was offered the $380 raise. 

A passenger brakeman and flagman, on an average, earned $3,622 in 1945. 

He had the same offer of $380 increase on a 40-hour-week basis, but struck. 

A freight brakeman and flagman earned $2,908 on an average in 1945. 

Those were the groups that struck. Other railroad workers offered to take 
the arbitration award or the basis of settlement suggested by Mr. Truman. 

Among the railworkers who did not strike..... 

Passenger conductors, on the average, earned $4,496 last year. They now 
are offered the raise of $380 a year, based on a 40-hour week. 

Freight conductors earned $3,849 and get the same raise. 

















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Passenger firemen drew $4,092 on the average in 1945, and get a raise now, 

Freight firemen drew $3,099 last year and would get about $3,480. 

Strike among railroad workers was staged by the highest-paid groups in 
the rail industry and by the highest paid among the nation's wage earners. 
Normally the striking workers have been the most conservative in industry, 
most settled in their employment, most favored in legislative protections. 








Compared with other high=-paid industries..... 

An automobile worker, on the average, earned $2,703 in 1945, and he might 
have made around $3,000 in 1946 if employed full time. 

A steelworker, on the average, earned $2,553 in 1946, and might have had 
that pay raised to about $2,850 if he had not struck and had worked regularly. 

Striking rail workers, in other words, are to make an average of $60 to 
$100 a week, against about $60 a week for the average of automobile workers 
and $57.50 for the average of steelworkers. 








There are these complicating long-range factors in coal and rail strikes: 

Both coal and rail industries were being run by U. S. when strikes occurred, 

Laws related to leaders in strikes against U. S. were not enforced. 

_Unions and union leaders thus were above the Government itself; were not 
called to account when they challenged the power of the nation. 

Settlements, when finally confirmed, will be settlements imposed by unions of 
workers upon the Government of all of the people, not vice versa. 

Subservience of Government to one group of workers encourages other groups 
to challenge the Government, to assert their strength as greater than strength 
of the nation. Just exactly what the end result of a situation of that kind 
can be is a matter that the White House is unwilling to speculate upon. Mr. 
Truman maneuvered himself into a position where he was being bossed by leaders of 
unions privately run, instead of bossing union leaders in the name of the U. S. 

It is all very strange, and not too reassuring for the nation's future. 














Price-control outlook is beginning to clear a bit. 

Decontrol of prices is to be governed by a Special board; is to be tied 
to a set of guiding principles that leave wide discretion in the board. 

Profit standard to govern pricing is to assure against margin squeezes. 

Maximum-average-price regulation is to die July l. 

Farm-product pricing is to be influenced more by Farm Secretary Anderson, 
less by Economic Stabilizer Bowles; is to be made more lenient. 

Subsidy payments are to be cut about in half on a sliding-scale basis. 

And: In an effort to restrain Congress from going even farther than it 
is to go in trimming price-control powers, OPA is continuing to pour out a flood 
of price increases; is permitting raises in many industries and companies. 

















New tax cuts still are probable on 1947 individual incomes. 

Tax action, however, is not likely to be taken before early 1947. 

Automatic pay-roll-tax increase of 1.5 per cent on employer and employe, 
now effective next January 1, will be reduced to 0.5 per cent or delayed again. 

Pay-roll tax to support unemployment insurance is likely to be cut in 1947. 

Corporation income tax will remain unchanged next year. 

Capital gains tax will not be touched this year, and may not next. 




















Congress intent now is to adjourn sine die early in July. 

Draft Act can get caught in late jam and die on July l. It's uncertain. 

Minimum wage probably will get tangled in the legislative snarl and not be 
raised at this session. It's a tossup whether this bill will get into law now. 

British loan stands increasing chance of acceptance without change. 

Administrative-procedure change is in line for final approval. 

Mood of Congress is to take a crack at union leaders and then go home. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


View of Coal-Mine Issue 

Sir:—I have read with interest the ar- 
ticle, “What Coal Miners Want and Why” 
and your Editorial (USN, May 17, 1946). 
The article bears on its face evidence of an 
effort to present an unbiased picture of the 
situation. 

However, there are points where both 
the article and the Editorial seem to us to 
picture the miners’ position as to working 
hours, wages and conditions, more unfa- 
vorably than is actually the case. 

There are some 50 per cent of the mines 
producing only about 2 per cent of the 
coal, and it is among this 50 per cent, in- 
cluding many inadequately financed, that 
the chief causes for complaint arise. 

Deaths per million tons mined dropped 
from 2.826 in 1931 to approximately 1.63 
in 1945. This shows that before Mr. Lewis 
opened up, something was being done. 

Including the allowance of $1.50 a day 
for travel time, the miner today receives 
$8.50 a day for amount of work time for 
which he previously received $7. This 
means that his basic 35-hour working-time 
week brings him not $35 but $42.50. It is 
implied in your Editorial that, in order to 
earn $63, the miner must work seven days. 
Analysis of Appalachian wages showed 
$63.50 as the first-shift pay for a six-day 
week by trip riders, trackmen, wiremen, 
bratticemen, timbermen and boom men. 

As to the operators getting a fair return, 
we would like to point out that for a long 
period, up to and including 1939, the in- 
dustry as a whole operated at a loss after 
allowance for federal taxes. In 1942, the 
latest year for which we have figures, the 
industry earned a return on investment of 
just a little over 2 per cent before taxes. 
Today the profits are governed by [an 
OPA] price formula. 

Harry M. Vawrer, Director 
Bituminous Coal Institute 


New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Plea for Compulsory Arbitration 
Sir:—Regardless of who is to blame for 
strikes, it is clear that the time is overripe 
for the institution of compulsory arbitra- 
tion. With industry and labor both so high- 
ly organized, present-day big strikes are 
palpably against the common good, not only 
of this nation but of the entire world. Their 
paralyzing effect on this country is before 
the eyes of all; they retard world recovery, 
weaken our own international position. 
Spring Hill, Ala. M. P. M. 
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HIDDEN) VALUES 


OF THE CLEANSER THAT’S SPECIALLY 
COMPOUNDED FOR MACHINE -SCRUBBING 


This type of Cleaning Compound—Setol for example—is designed 
for the greater speed of mechanical scrubbing. As a matter of fact, 
Setol’s chemical action is instantaneous! And here’s how it affects 
the over-all economy of machine-scrubbing: Because Setol keeps 
pace with the speed of the machine, operating time is reduced to 
the minimum required. This not only effects savings in labor 
costs, but prolongs the life of the machine. Mileage is not piled up 
needlessly as when a slow-acting cleanser is used. And conservation 
of mileage also conserves brushes 
— another of the hidden values. 


In addition to Setol, the mineral 
oil solvent for use on mill and 
factory floors, Finnell also produces 
Finola, the Original Scouring 
Powder, and four other cleaning 
powders. All six are specially com- 
pounded for machine-scrubbing 
and are products of Finnell’s own 
powder mill. For literature or con- 
sultation, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3705B East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 





FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ “N° 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOQR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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New accounts receivable plan completely eliminates ledger post- 


ing, integrates credit and collection control, cuts operating costs. 








ANY accounts receivable 
operation can build 
more profits with 


FACT-POWER 














— make profits. But profits 
from sales materialize only when 
the money is collected. 

By adding “Fact-Power” to the 
traditional function of bookkeeping, 
Remington Rand record-control 
oe and methods — sim- 
pler, more effective and less costly 
means of granting credit and main- 
taining and collecting accounts. 

With these modern systems most 
businesses can save the cost of equip- 
ment and labor involved in duplicated 





Film-a- recording of sales slips and statements results in increased 


collection efficiency, saves valuable filing space for retail stores. 


records and overlapping activities. 
Your economy may even go as far as 
eliminating entirely the labor of “post- 
ing” in the old sense! 

This i isa good time to start saving 
money in your accounts receivable 
department. A survey may uncover 
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“Date- -Stamp” Installment oiaiiog: with Graph-A-M Matic collec- 
tion control. Visible ‘‘Fact-Power” speeds up reference and posting. 





Safe-Ledger Trays provide convenient fire protection for all types 
of ledger records at the point of use and save valuable vault space. 


large and unsuspected economies. 

Talk the matter over witha Systems 
Technician—a man whose experience 
qualifies him to discuss your needs 
and make recommendations that will 
pay you through the years. Call our 
nearest Branch Office—or write to us. 


2 
SYSTEMS DIVISION and 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Modern filing systems remot reference to the “Fact-Power” in credit 
files, collection correspondence and paid invoices. 
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(Following is full text of President Truman‘s radio address, May 
24, 1946.) 

My Fetiow countryMen, I come before the American 
people tonight at a time of great crisis. The crisis of Pearl 
Harbor was the result of the action of a foreign enemy. 
The crisis tonight is caused by a group of men within 
our own country who place their private interests above 
the welfare of the nation. 

As Americans you have the right to look to the 
President for leadership in this grave emergency. I have 
accepted the responsibility as I have accepted it in other 
emergencies. 

Every citizen of this country has the right to know 
what has brought about this crisis. It is my desire to 
report to you what has already taken place and the 
action that I intend to take. 

Negotiations between the unions and the railroad 
operators started in accordance with the Railway Labor 
Act. Twenty unions were involved. Eighteen of these 
unions agreed to arbitrate the wage question, and an 
award was made. Alvanley Johnston, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and A. F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, re- 
fused to arbitrate the matter for their unions, and instead 
took a strike vote. 

An emergency board heard the case of these two unions 
and recommended the same wage increase awarded to the 
other 18 uinons. Mr. Johnston and Mr. Whitney, however, 
rejected the emergency board’s recommendation in its en- 
tirety. I began conferring with Mr. Whitney and Mr. 
Johnston as far back as Feb. 21, 1946, in order that every 
effort should be made to avert a rail strike. When it be- 
came evident that the parties themselves were unable to 
agree, I submitted a compromise proposition to all the 
parties involved. 

Negotiations were made considerably more difficult 
by the attitude of Mr. Whitney and Mr. Johnston in re- 
fusing my request that they meet with the operators and 
the other 18 unions in a joint conference in the office of 
the President of the United States. They agreed to meet 
with the operators, but not in the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of the other 18 unions. Accordingly, three 
separate conferences had to be held in the White House. 

The unions had been awarded an increase of 16 cents 
per hour and certain changes in rules by the arbitration 
and emergency boards. I recommended that they accept 
the 16-cent increase awarded by the boards, plus 2% 
cents in lieu of rule changes. These rule changes had been 
considered by the emergency board, which recommended 
that most of them be negotiated by the parties. 

After consideration, this compromise was accepted by 
the operators and by 18 of the unions. These 18 unions 
were co-operative. They placed the interests of their 
country first. The compromise was rejected by the loco- 
motive engineers and the trainmen. 

This offer of an increase of 184 cents per hour was 
eminently fair. It would have resulted in actually in- 
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creasing the take-home pay of the union members above 
the greatest take-home pay which they enjoyed during 
the war. In addition, these two unions are among the 
highest-paid unions in the country. It is also important 
that the suggested increase of 1814 cents was within the 
wage-stabilization formula—and this formula must be 
maintained. 

Instead of accepting this offer, as did 18 of the unions 
and the operators, Mr. Johnston and Mr. Whitney chose 
to reject it and to call a strike of their unions. I assume 
that these two men know the terrible havoc that their 
decision has caused and the even more extreme suffering 
that will result in the future. It is inconceivable that the 
rank and file of these two unions realize the terrifying 
situation created by the action of these two men. 

The effects of the rail tie-up were felt immediately 
by industry. Lack of fuel, raw materials and shipping 
is bringing about the shutdown of hundreds of factories 
Lack of transportation facilities will bring chaos to food 
distribution. 

Farmers cannot move food to markets. All of you will 
see your food supplies dwindle, your health and safety 
endangered, your streets darkened, your transportation 
facilities broken down. 

The housing program is being given a severe setback 
by the interruption of shipment of materials. 

Utilities must begin conservation of fuel immediately 

Returning veterans will not be able to get home. 

Millions of workers will be thrown out of their jobs. 

The added inflationary pressure caused by the drop 
in production cannot be measured. 

While the situation in our country is extremely acute, 
the condition in Europe is tragic. Most of our friends 
today in liberated Europe are receiving less than one 
third of the average American consumption of food. We 
have promised to help the starving masses of Asia and Eu- 
rope, and we have been helping them. We have been exert- 
ing out utmost efforts and it is necessary for us to increase 
our shipments. At this minute 100,000 tons of grain are 
being held up by the strike of these two unions. UNRRA 
has 12 ships scheduled to leave from our ports with grain. 
These ships cannot sail because the strike of these two 
unions is keeping the food from reaching the ports. If 
these ships are held up any longer it means that the 
bread supply of 45,000,000 people will be cut off within 
one week. 

These people are living from hand to mouth. They de- 
pend upon weekly shipments from us to meet their min- 
imum daily needs. This grain held up in this country by 
the strike of these few men means the difference between 
life and death to hundreds of thousands of persons. This 
is stark, tragic truth. If the operation of our railroads is 
not resumed at once, thousands of persons, both here 
and abroad, will starve. During these past weeks I have 
told Mr. Johnston and Mr. Whitney of the tragedy that 
would result from a strike. They have refused to heed my 
warning. I doubt whether the rank and file of their unions 
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have been told these facts. I am telling them now so that each 
one of them can face his conscience and consider the spectre of 
starvation and death that will result from the course which 
Mr. Whitney and Mr. Johnston are following. 

I do not speak tonight of the situation in the coal mines of 
the nation, for the men are now at work and negotiations for 
settlement are now taking place between the Government and 
the unions. 

I am a friend of labor. You men of labor who are familiar 
with my record in the United States Senate know that I have 
been a consistent advocate of the rights of labor and of the 
improvement of labor’s position. I have opposed and will con- 
tinue to oppose unfair restrictions upon the activities of labor 
organizations and upon the right of employes to organize and 
bargain collectively. It has been the basic philosophy of my 
political career to advocate those measures that result in the 
greatest good for the greatest number of our people. I shall 
always be a friend of labor. 

But in any conflict that arises between one particular group, 
no matter who they may be, and the country as a whole, the 
welfare of the country must come first. It is inconceivable that 
in our democracy any two men should be placed in a position 
where they can completely stifle our economy and ultimately 
destroy our country. The Government is challenged as seldom 
before in our history. It must meet the challenge or confess its 
impotence. 

I would regret deeply if the act of the two leaders of these 
unions should create such a wave of ill will and a desire for 
vengeance that there should result ill-advised restrictive legis- 
lation that would cause labor to lose those gains which it has 
rightfully made during the years. 

As President of the U.S., I am the representative of 140,000,- 
000 people and I cannot stand idly by while they are being 
caused to suffer by reason of the action of these two men. 





This is no contest between labor and management. This js 
a contest between a small group of men and their Government, 
The railroads are now being operated by your Government 
and the strike of these men is a strike against their Government. 
The fact is that the action of this small group of men hag 
resulted in millions of other workers losing their wages. The 
factories of our country are far behind in filling their order 
Our workers have good jobs at high wages, but they cannof 
sarn these wages because of the willful attitude of these fey 
men. I cannot believe that any right of any worker in oy 
country needs such a strike for its protection. I believe that 
it constitutes a fundamental attack upon the rights of society 
and upon the welfare of our country. It is time for plaig 
speaking. This strike with which we are now confronted 
touches not only the welfare of a class but vitally concers 
the well-being and the very life of all our people. 

The railroads must resume operation. In view of the 
extraordinary emergency which exists, as President of the 
United States, I call upon the men who are now out on strike 
to return to their jobs and to operate our railroads. To each 
man now out on strike I say that the duty to your country 
goes beyond any desire for personal gain. 

If sufficient workers to operate the trains have not returned 
by 4 P. M. tomorrow, as head of your Government I have 
no alternative but to operate the trains by using every 
means within my power. I shall call upon the Army to assist 
the Office of Defense Transportation in operating the train 
and I shall ask our armed forces to furnish protection to 
every man who heeds the call of his country in this hour 
of need. 

This emergency is so acute and the issue is so vital that | 
have requested the Congress to be in session tomorrow at 
4 P. M. and I shall appear before a joint session of the Congres 
to deliver a message on this subject. 





—Harris & Ewing 


THE PRESIDENT: “. . . in any conflict that arises between one particular group, no matter who they may be, and the 
country as a whole, the welfare of the country must come first.” 
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Senator Connally ... . It has occurred to me that 
probably it might be of some interest to the Senate if I 
made a visual demonstration of some of the questions with 
which the Council of Foreign Ministers dealt at the Paris 
Conference. In the case of Italy the questions involved 
were, first, Trieste, then Italian reparations, Italian colo- 
nies, and the minor question of the Franco-Italian border. 

The city of Trieste is located in northeast Italy. It will 
be remembered that Trieste prior to World War I was in 
the possession of Austria. . . . Trieste is located at the 
head of the Adriatic Sea. It is a city of large importance 
as a port to Austria, to Hungary, to Yugoslavia, and to 
all of this territory in the Danubian Basin. It is a city 
which has large shipping interests and many shipbuilding 
establishments . . . 

Yugoslavia lays claim to the return, as she calls it, to 
her of Trieste on the theory that Trieste is a part of the 
economy of that area, and formerly belonged to Austria- 
Hungary from which Yugoslavia was detached and 
created into a separate country, from which Italy reac- 
quired territory including Trieste. . . . 

In the case of Trieste the ministers authorized the 
deputies to appoint a committee of experts to make an 
examination and a survey of the Istrian Peninsula, which 
is just south of Trieste, and of Trieste, with the view of 
drawing an ethnic boundary line, a line undertaking to 
leave upon each side of the border as few nationals of the 
other country as possible, so that they would not be under 
alien rule. They were also instructed to consider the 
geographic aspects of the situation. 

As the result there were four lines drawn. The Russian 
line was considerably to the west of Trieste . . . The Brit- 
ish line began north of Trieste and went on toward the 
south. The French line was almost the same as the British 
line. The American line veered off slightly to the east. At 
any rate the American line was to the south . . . and veered 
up toward the east, leaving Pola, which is a city at the 
extreme point of the Istrian Peninsula, to Italy. The other 
lines cut Pola into Yugoslavia. The Russian line was far 
to the west. 

... The United States finally . . . agreed to accept the 
French or the British line . . . However, there was no final 
agreement on the issue of Trieste. 

Trieste is of vital importance because many regard it 
as the dominant point in the Adriatic Sea and an outlet 
into the Mediterranean which, as Senators know, is of 
high importance to several of the great powers in that ter- 
ritory. Also, some viewed Trieste as a possible site for a 
great naval and military base. Some feared that if it 
should go to Yugoslavia it might fall under the influence 
and power of another government. So there was no agree- 
ment on that particular point .. . 

The next question relating to Italy particularly was the 
matter of reparations. The Soviet Union claimed that 
many Italian troops had invaded Russia, particularly in 
the Ukraine, and had committed depradations and de- 
vastations, so they advanced a claim for $100,000,000 of 
reparations from Italy for themselves and $200,000,000 for 
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Another attempt 
to find a prelimi- 
nary basis for a 
peace treaty has 
broken down. For- 
eign ministers have 
adjourned the 
Paris meeting and 
went home to re- 
port lack of prog- 
ress. 

This time, the 
breakdown came 
over failure to set- 
tle such questions 
as the future of 
Trieste, Italian reparations, Italian col- 
onies and the French-Italian border. The 
U. S. took a firm position in these dis- 
cussions and refused to back down in the 
face of strong opposition from Russia. An- 
other attempt to agree on the issues in dis- 
pute will be made when the ministers 
reconvene on June 15. 

Senator Tom Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
went to Paris with Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes as an adviser. Last week 
Senator Connally, who is chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, told the 
Senate about the issues that divided the 
ministers, and about U. S. objectives in 
the negotiating yet to come. Salient por- 
tions of Mr. Connally’s May 22 address 
are reprinted on these pages. 





—Harris & Ewing 


Senator Connally 











Yugoslavia and some of the other countries in that area. 
There was no final agreement on that point except that 
the Western powers, including ourselves and Great Britain 
and others, tentatively agreed to accord $100,000,000 
reparation to Russia if it could be agreed as to the source 
of the reparations. In the case of Italy there were some 
thirty or forty million dollars’ worth of maritime ships 
which Italy had available that could be applied to repara- 
tions. There were some naval war vessels, which the Brit- 
ish and the Americans had captured, which they were will- 
ing to turn in for reparations amounting to something like 
twenty to thirty million dollars; and some Italian assets in 
Yugoslavia, in Hungary, and possibly Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania of a considerable amount, thirty million to forty 
million dollars, could be applied on the payment of repara- 
tions. 

Totaling these sums, they are well in excess of the 
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$100,000.000 which Russia demanded. However, Russia has de- 
clined that on the theory that she was unwilling to accept naval 
vessels in lieu of reparations, because her contention was that 
naval vessels were war booty, and therefore could not be consid- 
ered as reparations. The reply of some of the ministers was that 
if the naval vessels were war booty, it was war booty which had 
been captured by the British and the Americans, and therefore 
Russia had no claim upon it. So after repeated discussions and 
debate, the final result was that the matter was still left in 
abeyance, and there was no final agreement as to the repara- 
tions... 

Senator Millikin [Rep., of Colorado]. Was not one of the 
points to be considered that we wanted to avoid making a loan 
to Italy which in turn would be used to pay reparations to one 
of our allies? 

Senator Connally. Exactly . . . The Secretary of State made 
the point, of course, that the U.S. had already advanced several 
hundred million dollars to Italy to rehabilitate her industry . . . 

I am sure that Senators are all familiar with the fact that the 
province of Eritrea, formerly under the control of Italy, is near 
Abyssinia, and is on the Red Sea. 

The other colonies involved were the Dodecanese Islands . . . 
They are near Turkey. It was tentatively agreed, but not finally 
that the Dodecanese Islands should go to Greece. The Soviet 
Union seemed to be agreeable to that arrangement... . 

In the case of Tripolitania, or Libya, on the Mediterranean, 
which might properly also include Cyrenaica, it was thought 
a good while ago that the Soviets would make a demand that 
they be the trustees for that area. Later their request was modi- 
fied to the extent of being entirely willing to share the trustee- 
ship with Italy, Italy being one of the trustees and the Soviet 
Union another. Finally, however, the Soviet Union agreed to 
withdraw its claim to be a trustee for Tripolitania, provided 
that Italy was to be permitted to be the trustee under the 
United Nations or any other international organization which 
might be agreed upon. However, they could not reach an agree- 
ment on that question, because France was somewhat averse to 
a clause in the proposed agreement that at the end of 10 years 
the territory should have its independence. The French have 
some possessions in that area which might be influenced by that 
sort of a situation to declare for their own independence. 

Great Britain also objected on the ground that just to the 
east of Tripolitania is the territory of Cyrenaica; and it ex- 
pressed a desire to have the trusteeship of Cyrenaica for itself, 
largely because in this territory there is a tribe called the Senusi, 
and that during the time of the British campaigns in North 
Africa the Senusi were the only people who aided them and 
joined them in the fight. The British made the very appealing 
claim that, “While we were standing alone the Senusi were the 
only people who joined us and helped us in the fight. We prom- 
ised them then that we would never permit them to go back 
under Italian control. Therefore we cannot agree to the Italian 
trusteeship of Cyrenaica.” So because of that situation there 
was no further agreement reached with respect to this territory. 
However, I feel sure that ultimately an arrangement will be 
arrived at as to the trusteeship of. these territories in North 
Africa. ... 

I now revert to Trieste. ... 

In the establishment of these lines leading out of Trieste, 
one of the problems was to . . . throw as few Italians on the 
Yugoslav side and as few Yugoslavs on the Italian side as pos- 
sible. But . . . many of the people along the border spoke both 
languages, and an absolute ethnic line could not be drawn... . 

The city of Trieste itself is predominantly Italian in popula- 
tion. The rest of the Istrian Peninsula, except for this little strip 
on the west side, is strongly Yugoslav. A proposal was made 
that there be a referendum as between the United States line 
and the Russian line, allowing the people in that territory to 
decide whether they wanted to go to Yugoslavia or Italy. 

The Soviet Union objected, and said: “We do not object to 
a plebiscite, but you must take in the whole Istrian Peninsula.” 
Of course, Mr. President, if they took in the whole Istrian 
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Peninsula, it would vote heavily Yugoslav, because all of it eg. 
cept a very narrow strip on the western border is Yugoslav, 

In the case of Italy there was some progress made in the 
modification of their armistice terms. The Italian Premier can, 
before the Council—I was just a spectator—and made a stro, 
appeal that if there was no agreement on all of these Italian 
matters, at least there ought to be a modification of the tem; 
of the armistice, on the ground that at present his Governmey 
was unable to function directly and to have the respect of th 
Italian people, on the theory that it had no authority except gs 
it got authority from time to time by consulting the America 
or Allied military governments. So the powers of the war coungj 
for Italy were restricted and limited so as to give the Italig 
civil Government larger opportunities to exert its own policies 
and carry out its own measures. There was agreement upon the 
modification of those terms. 

In the case of Germany, Secretary of State Byrnes advance 
the proposal that the Allies agree upon a treaty providing fy 
the disarmament of Germany through international contro; 
and keeping her disarmed for a period of 25 years, through, 
period of inspection and control. There was no final agreement 
on that matter. The representatives of the Soviet Union ob. 
jected, on the ground that they did not care to go into a long. 
range program of disarmament for Germany until they wer 
able to determine how far under the present regime disarm. 
ment had in fact taken place. Senators probably saw reports 
in the press of a claim that, in the British zone, disarmament 
had not taken place and that there was a group and a faction 
there still agitating for armed control. 

. . . France made a claim for the transfer to France of 
sovereignty and control over the Saar. Senators will recall thai 
several years after World War I there was a plebiscite in the 
Saar. No final agreement could be reached in regard to that mat- 
ter, because it was involved in a number of other situations, 

To the north of the Saar is ‘what is called the Rhineland, 
which, of course, is on the west side of the Rhine. The French 
would like to have the Rhineland. There was no agreement as 
to that. Considerable sentiment was expressed respecting per- 
haps the probable or possible neutralization or internationaliz- 
tion of some of the Rhineland. 

On the east side of the Rhine is the great Ruhr industrial dis 
trict. There was much controversy about what would be done 
with the Ruhr. There seemed to be rather universal tentative 
agreement, at least, that the Ruhr should industrially be inter- 
nationalized, but that its sovereignty should still remain with 
Germany, through the creation of a large corporation—that was 
one of the proposals made—whose stock would be owned by the 
owners of those plants, but that the voting stock would be con- 
trolled by an international commission. The control of the indus- 
tries would, in that manner, be internationalized, so as to prevent 
their utilization for the manufacture of arms, munitions, and 
war supplies. France, of course, made a very strong argument 
that the Ruhr was the armaments factory of Germany in all of 
the attacks which had been made upon her, and she wanted to 
demilitarize it and see that none of it was employed for the 
making of arms. There was no final decision on that matter, al 
though I feel very hopeful that at some time in the future there 
will be agreement upon the handling of the Ruhr. 

The Secretary of State of the United States proposed that 
the ministers also take up the question of a peace treaty with 
Austria. The Soviet Union objected. The objective, of cours, 
on our part was that if troops could be removed from Austrie— 
as would be the case if we had a peace treaty with Austria—t 
would be possible to remove practically all armed forces from 
all the territories I now indicate on the map, the plea now being 
that since there are armed forces in Austria and in Italy, its 
necessary to maintain troops in Bulgaria and Rumania as 4 
communications line with their troops in Italy and Austria. Our 
thought, and our hope, was to make peace and to remove the 
military controls in Italy and to make peace with Austria. But 
no agreement could be reached on that point... . 

Senators will notice on the map that the territory of Greect 
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runs on toward the Turkish territory, south of Bulgaria. That 
strip of territory is rather narrow, and Greece contended that 
for security reasons she be given part of Bulgaria at that point. 
She insisted that that territory is so narrow that it is a peril 
to her, and she is insisting upon getting another little slice of 
Bulgaria, just to the north of her present territory. That matter 
was not gone into in any length, but it was mentioned and dis- 
cussed, and it is one of the matters which will have to be taken 
up in the future. 

Senator Pepper [Dem., of Florida]. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Senator Connally. I yield. 

Senator Pepper. Did not the Greeks also make the claim 
that they had been invaded two or three times in recent years 
by the Bulgarians? 

“Senator Connally. Yes; that was mentioned ... 

In the case of Finland, the agreement of the foreign ministers 
was that the treaty should be written by Great Britain and by 
Russia. Therefore, the general conference did not take up any 
of the details of what might be included in the treaty. The re- 
port was to the effect that a very heavy indemnity was to be 
paid to Russia .. . 

Mr. President, the conference is to reconvene in Paris on June 
15. I cannot, of course, with any degree of accuracy, predict 
what may transpire. I am fearful that the conference is to be 
reconvened too soon. A longer breathing spell might have been 
helpful in composing some of the existing differences. But be 
that as it may, the date for reconvening has been set for June 15. 

In the Moscow agreement it was provided that the Council 
of Foreign Ministers should draw the peace treaties, and that 
after they had been drawn a general Peace Conference should 
then be called. The drafts of the peace treaties would then be 
submitted, and the foreign ministers would receive from the 
Peace Conference its recommendations. 

Mr. President, I read from the report on the Moscow meeting 
of the foreign ministers: 

“The conference will consider the draft treaties prepared by 
the states that signed the respective armistices. The Peace Con- 
ference will then draw up its own recommendations. After that, 
the states which prepared the preliminary texts will consider the 
recommendations of the Peace Conference and prepare the final 
texts of the treaties to be signed by all states actively at war 
with the enemy states in question.” 

And so on. The Soviet Minister contended that under that 
language the treaties should not be finally submitted to the 
Peace Conference, and after the Peace Conference had acted 
upon them they should not be signed unless all four of the 
foreign ministers approved. 

Mr. President, my view is, What right have four foreign 
ministers, or three foreign ministers, or a half a dozen foreign 
ministers, to meet and resolve that the 21 nations who fought 
the war should not have the authority to make the peace 
treaties, but that, instead, the foreign ministers should be able 
to make and dictate the terms of the peace treaties? 

Senator Austin [Rep., of Vermont]. Am I correct in saying 
that the Senator is not talking about the Moscow agreement, 
but is talking about a meeting of foreign ministers? 

Senator Connally. I am speaking of the meeting of foreign 
ministers at Moscow last December . . . 

I think the views of the Secretary of State are sound on this 
point. I am not authorized to quote him, but I gathered . . . 
that he takes the view that the foreign ministers shall prepare 
drafts of the treaties and agree upon them so far as they can 
do so. After that has been done, the foreign ministers shall call 
a Peace Conference of the nations who were at war, submit the 
drafts to which they have agreed, and point out wherein they 
have not agreed. The Peace Conference shall then make up its 
mind and express its views with relation to the treaties. 

The Secretary of State also pointed out—I think he is cor- 
tect in his view—that the responsibility and final authority in 
connection with a peace treaty rests with the nations which were 
at war rather than with four foreign ministers, each of whom 
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has in his pocket a veto and may exercise it if he wishes to 
do so... 

Senator Magnuson [Dem., of Washington]. Is it the Sena- 
tor’s impression that because there are a number of Italians in 
Trieste it was proper that that should outweigh the equitable 
considerations of Yugoslavia? 

Senator Connally. It may not finally. I am merely stating 
the situation as it is today... 

Mr. President, the future involves the meeting of the foreign 
ministers hereafter, and the final treaties of peace... | 

I think that the Council of Foreign Ministers have already 
rendered a very fine service in doing the preparatory work in 
this conference. While it may not have attained all that many 
hoped for, the conference in Paris rendered a distinct service 
in that it familiarized the members more intimately with all 
the issues involved, gave us a better acquaintance with the 
motives and purposes of the other nations, and I think dis- 
tinctly widened the channels of agreement and narrowed the 
channels of disagreement. 

But, Mr. President, the United States in participating in 
conferences of this kind occupies a rather unique position. The 
United States is the only nation that wants nothing and asks 
for nothing. 

Other nations which are members of the Council have their 
ambitions, they have their traditional affections, and their 
traditional prejudices. They, of course, want a peace treaty 
which will not be to their disadvantage, but possibly to their 
advantage. So it is not an easy task to secure agreement by four 
great nations .. 

Suppose we do not; what are we going to do? Suppose we do 
not reach a peace agreement; suppose we do not agree on a 
treaty. The world will be in a state of chaos. It was thought 
that some of the nations did not want agreements at this time 
because of the fact that elections were pending in France and 
Italy in June, and they would prefer to wait until after those elec- 
tions to make any agreements. I do not make that as a charge. 
I do not know. That was merely a theory that was advanced. 

The United States wants nothing in Europe except peace, and 
our warrant for taking part in the negotiations respecting mat- 
ters which, so far as our own direct interests are involved, are 
at least of secondary importance, is that we do not want war 
to break out in Europe, because such a war would not only 
desolate Europe, but might involve us again in a world war. So, 
after all, it is worth our effort if we can contribute to the com- 
posing of differences between the nations with regard to all 
these matters. 

The task will not be an easy one. We stand for peace, of 
course; we stand for the UNO; we stand for the trusteeship 
system under the United Nations Organization to give it 
strength and to give it prestige. 

We stand for the old theory of national sovereignty, each 
nation deciding its own destiny, provided it does not impinge 
upon or transgress the rights of another nation or another peo- 
ple. For that we will not stand. 

Another difficulty is that a democracy like our own finds it 
much more difficult to deal with international problems fre- 
quently than does a totalitarian state, controlled by the edict 
of one man, of one master. I am glad to know, however, that 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan in his address yester- 
day indicated that there would be no political or partisan dif- 
ferences in the United States on the issues here involved or on 
the issues of foreign policy. I congratulate him. I am happy that 
such is his attitude, and that such is the attitude of his party . .. 

Mr. President, we cannot bring about harmony among the 
nations of the earth if we cultivate hatred and enmity for par- 
ticular nations, or, on the other hand, undue affection or liking 
for others. We have to live in this world. We are here, and other 
nations are here. They are going to live on this earth, and so are 
we, and it is up to us to undertake to adjust our policies and 
our affairs, with firmness, with a knowledge of what is right 
and just, but with a view to living with the rest of the world, 
and living in peace and harmony. 
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Outlook for Avoiding Food Rationing... Rising Worry 
Over Dissension in U.S. ...Soviet to Feed Germans?) 


Judge Samuel Rosenman, favorite 
Shost writer for the late President 
Roosevelt, was called from New York 
by President Truman to write the 
speech the President gave Friday 
night, and to help with other speeches. 
George Allen, No. 1 presidential ad- 
viser and RFC member, sat at Judge 
Rosenman’s elbow. 


kk * 


Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary 
and the CIO’s main friend in the Tru- 
man Cabinet, made his statement 
that Mr. Truman would seek re-elec- 
tion in 1948 and that he would be 
supported by Mr. Wallace, in order 
that the Wallace position could be 
clear before the President cut any 
lines with labor. Mr. Wallace is deter- 
mined to followa fixed course of party 
regularity even on issues affecting la- 
bor. 


x ke 


The President was told by his ad- 
visers that he could break the power 
of John L. Lewis, and still not hurt 
other labor leaders, by permitting the 
coal strike to run as long as he per- 
mitted it to run. The advice was that 
public wrath could be concentrated on 
Mr. Lewis. The White House group 
now is surprised to find that the re- 
action is carrying much beyond the 
coal miners. 


x* k * 


The depth and bitterness of personal 
antagonisms being shown within Con- 
gress and within the Supreme Court 
are beginning to alarm some shrewd 
side-line observers here, who see in 
this trend an indication of group dif- 
ferences that could become rather 
violent. 


x * * 


The story that James Byrnes and 
V. M. Molotov had a showdown argu- 
ment over U. S. and Russian foreign 
policy is true. Russia’s Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov accused the U. S. of 
grabbing bases around the world and 
of going imperialistic. U. S. Mr. 
Byrnes denied it all, told Mr. Molotov 
that no nation in the world fears U.S., 
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but that many fear the Soviet, and 
warned of dangers in Russia’s policy 
of seeking more and more concessions. 


x * * 


Both France and Britain have come 
around to support of the U. S. pro- 
posal for a 25-year guarantee against 
German aggression, now that the lines 
appear to be drawing down the mid- 
dle of Europe, with communism dom- 
inant in the East, democracy in the 
West. 


x -¥ ¥ 


Mr. Byrnes, acting for U.S., will be 
up against a Russian veto if he seeks 
to transfer peacemaking for Europe 
from the Big Four of U.S.-Britain- 
France-Russia to the 51-nation as- 
sembly of the United Nations. This 
shift would lead to parliamentary 
moves to bring the question of As- 
sembly consideration into the Secu- 
rity Council of U. N., where a veto 
can apply. 


x *k * 


Chester Bowles, Economic Stabilizer 
and Clinton Anderson, Agriculture 
Secretary, are so sharply at odds on 
price policy and food policy that a 
White House showdown between them 
might be forced. In any political test 
at the White House, Mr. Bowles 
probably will win, although the Pres- 
ident, personally, is inclined toward 
Mr. Anderson and his emphasis on 
cutting down subsidies and letting 
farm prices rise. 


x *k * 


Barring a drought and short crops, 
Mr. Bowles is likely to be overruled 
on his idea for revived rationing of 
food later in 1946. Meats, butter, veg- 
etable oils, but not bread, are on the 
list Mr. Bowles would ration. 


x *«k *® 


The Vatican put on pressure in Latin 
America to get food allotments from 
that part of the world to help feed 
the starving people of Europe. Food 
is becoming a major political weapon, 
with some high U. S. officials now 
concerned over the prospect that Rus- 


fon Whispers. 























sia may offer food to feed the hur 
in Western Germany when U. S. 
Britain are not able to help muck 


i: x 7 
Herbert Morrison, British Lord Pre 


dent of the Council, when in Wash 
ington, let high officials know that t 
British Labor Government was fe 
ful of the political consequences th 
would follow any further cuts int 
British food ration. But he still 
not get assurances from U.S. of foal 
supplies that would permit Britai 
to maintain existing rations and sti 
meet commitments in Europe, 


xk * 


Paul Porter, Price Administrator, § 
breaking records in easing price com 
trols, but still will not be able to he 
off Congress in its plan to whittle 
down his price-control power, 


xk *& 


Gen. Carl Spaatz, head of Army Air 
Forces, is insisting that all ranking 
personnel in the Air Forces be fliers, 
with the result that the quartermaster 
and supply officers have to qualify as 
fliers. With flight pay, officers in the 
Air Forces get more pay than officet§ 
in other branches of the services, which 
is not adding much to harmony. — 


xk kt REP( 
So many international conferences ate 
under way that an acute shortage i 
qualified interpreters is showing up 
Some sessions of the Food and Ag” 
riculture Organization’s meeting in 
Washington have had to get along | 
without anyone to interpret the t 

out of or into English. | 


xk * 


Admiral William Leahy, Chief o | NEW 
Staff to President Truman, talked out. 

of turn when he suggested in Londo 

that U. S. would enter into a regio 


agreement, involving joint con 


with Britain, Australia and New Ze 
land, of bases in the Western Pacifit 
The U. S. policy, apparently agre 
upon among top military men, 
been that U. S. did not intend tos. 
control. a 
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